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INTRODUCTION 


It is often said that underlying -the political conflict 
between communism and democracy is a philosophical 
dispute, and many even among its opponents concede to 
the communist philosophy such merits that the choice is 
made to appear one over which a reasonable man might 
hesitate. 

I believe that the communist philosophy does not 
deserve such compliments. So far as can be judged from 
the available expositions, it differs from traditional mate- 
rialism only for the worse. Its apparent defects, however, 
may be due to the neglect to work it out in any thorough 
way. This neglect may seem strange, since it is the official 
philosophy of a regime which is now in its 4 1st year. The 
explanation is, no doubt, in part the ideological terror 
which prevails under that regime, but it is partly, I suspect, 
die difficulty of making sense of the system. It stands on 
the prestige Marx earned by his writings on other subjects, 
and has been allowed to pass almost undiallenged, probably 
because no competent philosopher has ever taken it serious- 
ly enough to waste his time refuting it. * 

It is distressing to find tire undeserved prestige of this 
system helping to entice young men into the communist 
fold. Accordingly, though I can make no claim to philoso- 
phical competence, I have tried to point out, in the langu- 
age current among ordinary educated men, some of its more 
obvious defects. 

Doubtless the easiest way to refute dialectical material- 
ism ( diamat, for short ) would be to subject its propositions 
to the modem analytical treatment. However, this would 

• This book was written before H. B. Acton’s The Illusion of the 
Epoch, to which leaders are recommended. 

I 
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fail to convince most of the readers for whom this book is 
intended, and I venture to think that they might not be 
entirely wrong. Accordingly I have discussed the system 
in its own terms as a “ philosophy of nature Its adherents 
often declare that diamat is not a doctrine but a method. 
If it is a method, it has arrived at some conclusions, and 
these it affirms in the most dogmatic way and evidently 
regards as highly important. Manifestly it is, or contains, 
a philosophy of nature, an attempt to understand the world 
and man’s place in it. According to the view which pre- 
vailed among philosophers till quite recently, to formulate 
a philosophy of nature was the proper business of philoso- 
phy, and despite the old-fashioned air which now surrounds 
such enquiries, they retain their interest for us ordinary 
men. The materials for such attempts must come largely 
from science, and we believe that, within its limitations, 
science merits belief. We are not convinced in advance that 
any attempt at a comprehensive sketch of the order of the 
world is vain. 

But diamat, as a philosophy of nature, must stand up 
to the usual tests. It must conform to reason and fact. f{ 
it fails to do so, it must be amended or rejected. I believe 
that diamat must be rejected. It is to substantiate that 
belief that these chapters have been' written. 

I should state my own beliefs. I do not profess any 
theory, and do not try to establish one. The aim of my 
argument is entirely negative. My inclinations are towards 
a materialistic view of things, but I now believe that, even 
apart from parapsychology, materialism is not a plausible 
theory, and if the facts established by the parapsychologists 
arc taken into account it is almost ^certainly disproved. 
Even when I was a communist I could make no sense of the 
dialectic, and never understood how it could be combined 
with materialism. I am still convinced that the combi- 
nation is impossible. 

There is some difficulty about sources. Communist 
philosophers sometimes complain that bourgeois philoso- 
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phcrs neglect Marx. Academic philosophers expect a 
modem writer’s doctrine to be set forth in a reasonably 
comprehensive way. Marx never wrote a philosophical 
book. His philosophical statements arc almost confined to 
an article in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbuchcr (1844), a 
periodical of which only one issue appeared ; Die heilige 
Familie (1844), a large book devoted principally to making 
fun of Bruno Bauer, which fell still-bom from the press if 
ever book did, and was never reprinted or translated till a 
few years ago; Die deuische Ideologic (1845-46), another 
large book, mainly of political or historical interest, which 
was not published till 80 years after it was written ; and a 
few obiter dicta, of. which the most important are the 
"Theses on Feuerbach” (1845), some pages of jottings 
which were not published till more than 40 years after they 
were written. In my opinion it is not certain that after 
these youthful exercises Marx attached any importance to 
diamat. If he did think it important, he treated his brain- 
child with an indifFerence which was far from characteristic 
of him. 

Compared with Marx, the other diamats are pedestrian 
writers. There is, moreover, some doubt about their ortho- 
doxy. Presumably Engels, Lenin and Stalin are safe, but 
diamats may repudiate Plekhanov, Labriola, Bukharin, 
Hecker, Haldane, and even the Textbook of Marxist Phi- 
losophy translated from Russian into English in the 1930s. 
I have however quoted these and other writers whom I 
believe to represent the doctrine, whether they are currently 
in favour or not. 

I am glad to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Sita Ram Goel, who suggested that such a book is needed, 
and to Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao and Dr. Daya Krishna, who 
have read the typescript and made valuable corrections and 
suggestions. 
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Chapter I 

WHAT IS MATTER? 

Materialism, says Lange, is as old as philosophy. The 
doctrine attributed to the Charvakas is also ancient. Yet 
few thinkers in the West or the East have accepted 
materialism. Marx, however, espoused this doctrine, and 
his school claim that his amended version of it, “dialectical’' 
materialism, is free from the defects of the traditional or 
“ mechanical " materialism. 

Marx chose materialism as his philosophy for two sets 
of reasons, philosophical and political. I shall refer to his 
political reasons, but they arc, of course, irrelevant to the 
question of the truth of the doctrine. This book is con- 
cerned with diamat as a philosophy of nature. 

The events with which wc become acquainted fall into 
two classes : mental and -material. Internal events, think- 
ing, feeling, imagining, remembering, willing, wc regard as 
purely mental ; the e\ents of the external world, other than 
those caused by men or animals, we usually regard as purely 
material ; sensing and voluntary activity combine mental 
and material factors, though wc usually discriminate the two 
sets of factors more or less clearly. 

The distinction between mental and materia! seems 
dear and profound. Mental events are private, material 
events are public. Mental events arc less definitely located 
in time and space than material events. Mental events have 
relations to the past, in memory, and to the future, in 
expectation and purpose, whidi have no close analogy in 
material events. Mental events usually have a centralised 
or organised character quite dYiierent Irom the apparent 
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character of material events. The directly known and in- 
expressible quality of mental events seems to have no 
parallel in the qualities of material events. 

Materialism is a theory as to the nature and relations of 
these two types of events. 

Engels, Marx’s lifelong collaborator, wrote ; " . . The 
materialist standpoint... means that it was resolved to 
comprehend the real world — nature and history — just as it 
presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from 
preconceived idealistic fancies. It was decided relentlessly 
to sacrifice every idealistic fancy which could not be 
brought into harmony with the facts conceived on their 
own, and not in a fantastic connection. And materialism 
means no more than this.” 1 

But on another page of the same book Engels says : 
*' The one party, which placed the origin of the spirit before 
that of nature, and therefore in the last instance accepted 

creation in some form or other made the camp of 

idealism. The others, who recognised nature as the source, 

belong to the various schools of materialism Idealism 

and materialism, originally not used in any other sense, are 
not here employed in any other sense.” 2 

Engels thus gives two definitions of materialism, which 
prima facie differ considerably. The former amounts to 
an assertion that unsophisticated men regard the world as 
material, a resolve to adopt that attitude, and a condemna- 
tion of the alternative, "idealistic", view as fantastic and 
preconceived. " Preconceived " seems inappropriate if 
men originally regard the world as material, and change 
their opinion later; and equally inappropriate if he 
means by preconceived that they persist in their belief 
despite discouragement, since he announces his intention 


lEngelj: Ludwig Feuerbach (Moscow, 1916), p. 50. 
2 EngcU : /bid, pp. 25-26. 
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to persist in his opposite belief. He also forgets that 
the world as it oppears to those who approach it free 
from preconceptions contains mental, i.e., pnma facie non- 
material, events, which the materialist philosopher does not 
take at their face value but proceeds to explain as really 
material events. Traditional philosophy lias not been con- 
tent to take things at their face value : it has been concern- 
ed to find the " reality ’* behind the “ appearance 

When he wrote this, Engels may have echoed a passage 
in Marx's German Ideology : " ... . we do not set out from 
what men say, fancy, represent to themselves, nor yet from 
man as said to be, thought to be, fancied to be, represented 
to be, in order thence and by that path to reach man in 
the flesh : we set out from real, active human beings, and 
from their actual vital processes we demonstrate the deve- 
lopment of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this vital 
process. Even the phantasmagorias in the human brain 
are necessary supplements of man's material vital process. . 
Consciousness does not determine life, but life determines 
consciousness.” It is of course sound to set out from real 
human beings, but Marx begs the philosophical question 
in the same way, by assuming that real human beings arc 
material and that any other characteristics they may have 
are “supplements”. Engels draws the conclusion in the 
second passage quoted from him. 

This second definition states a doctrine, viz., that 
matter or nature is the source of, or is prior to, mind or 
spirit. This is materialism ; the opposite view is “ ideal- 
ism ”. However, he prejudices the case for idealism by 
asserting that “in the last instance ” it accepts creation; 
whereas it is possible to conceive of matter as derivative 
from spirit in other ways than by creation. Leibniz, for 
example, regards matter as consisting of spirits. Moreover, 
Engels implies that only two views on these questions arc 
possible, whereas men have held many other doctrines. The 
Sankliya theory, and Plato, regard matter as co-eternal with 
spirit, and not derived from it. However, Engels’s state- 
ment of the materialist doctrine* viz.* that matter u the 
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source of, or is prior to, mind or spirit, conveys the generally 
accepted meaning of materialism. 

But the definition of materialism is incomplete unless 
we know what is meant by mind or spirit and by matter. 
Mind causes no difficulty, since we are minds, and so know 
die nature and quality of mind better than any definition 
could tell us. Matter, which we know only indirectly, is 
however controversial. 

Many tfritics of materialism argue that materialism 
collapses because in the view of modem physics matter is 
not a substance but consists of events related by law's. I 
do not think that this objection meets the contention of 
materialism, unless it is agreed, as argued in the next 
chapter, that the fact that matter obeys laws renders it, so 
far, non-material. Even though he no longer believes in 
a material substance, the materialist can be content if the 
events which have taken the place of material substance are 
material in their nature. 

What then is the meaning of “material in their 
nature ” ? All the materialist is concerned about is that 
these events should be not mental. Materialism means that 
the universe is primarily non-mental, and that mentality is 
a secondary or derivative characteristic which only certain 
types of material events possess. 

The materialist assumes that what we know as inorga- 
nic matter is non-mental. This however is open to question 
from various points of view ; or it may be regarded as a 
question of degree. How much of the quality of mentality 
can matter possess and still be considered matter? Clearly, 
if all material events had the characteristics which Spinoza 
attributes to them, viz., extension and thought, we should 
not say that materialism is true. 

The trouble is that, unlike mind, we do not know 
matter directly : we assume or postulate or infer its nature. 
Or If it is argued that we know directly the matter of which 
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our bodies are composed, then that matter has character- 
istics which we class as mental, as well as some which we 
class as material : it has weight and size and resistance, but 
also pleasure and pain and colour and will and thought. 

Engels seems, in his first definition of materialism 
quoted above, to try to get away from this difficulty : “ It 
was resolved to comprehend the real world .... just as it 
presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from 

preconceived idealistic fancies facts conceived on their 

own and not in a fantastic connection.” But it is element- 
ary that we never get facts on their own : all our facts of 
observation are interpreted, our perception is always apper- 
ception. We see the material world as coloured : is colour 
part of matter or is it contributed by us ; is it material or 
mental ? We see material objects as members of classes and 
subject to natural law : are these classes and laws material 
or mental ? To us prosaic persons a primrose by the 
river’s brim is a yellow primrose and nothing more : to 
Wordsworth it was something more. Who is right? 

Thus the essential propositions of materialism arc that 
inorganic matter is non-mental, and that mentality derives 
from it. Let us see the difficulties of this doctrine and how 
diamat tries to overcome them. 
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MATTER AND FORM 

Encels says that in the Middle Ages the controversy 
between materialism and idealism was carried on under the 
guise of the dispute between nominalism and realism. 
Nominalism holds that nouns, verbs, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, etc., which stand for a common character or relation 
having particular instances, are merely names ; realism 
holds that such words refer to an entity, a universal, which 
has real being, like the being of Plato’s Ideas in heaven. 

It is usually assumed that the nominalists had the 
better of it, and diamats make fun of realism, quoting 
Heine’s joke about The Kick in the Pants, the heavenly 
archetype of all earthly kicks in the pants. However, the 
dispute is not settled so easily : even a writer so strongly 
inclined to nominalism as Russell (in his later years) 
admits a final reservation : “ I conclude, therefore, though 
with hesitation, that there are universals, and not merely 
general words. Similarity, at least, will have to be admit- 
ted ; and in that case it seems hardly worth while to adopt 
elaborate devices for the exclusion of other universals.” 1 

The Greek philosophers resolved the world not into 
matter and mind but into matter and form, or substance 
and form Form is not only geometrical shape : it includes 
the Jaws which things obey, their behaviour-patterns. It 
consists of universals : that is, it is of a nature to be grasped 
by reason, it partakes of the nature of mind. Substance 
without form, that is pure matter without any mental 
element, would be a chaos, in which nothing would be 
recognisable as belonging to a natural kind, and no be- 
haviour would be predictable. 

Materialists always take for granted that the matter 


1 Russell : An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth, eh. xkv. 
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which they discuss embodies the elements of form, that is of 
law or the uniformity of nature. They assume that in the 
purely material world matter falls into natural kinds — the 
electromagnetic radiations, the chemical elements, etc,,— 
and these obey the laws which science discovers. But this 
assumption has a disconcerting implication. 

A chemical element is believed to be a class of atoms, 
all of which are closely similar and distinctly different from 
the atoms of all the other elements. The atoms of an 
element are thus a natural kind. The occurrence of this 
limited number { 90-odd ) of natural kinds, the chemical 
elements, is explained by the assumption that the atoms are 
combinations of the fundamental particles, protons, neu- 
trons, electrons, etc, which can combine only in a limited 
number of ways. AH protons are alike, all neutrons are 
alike, and so on : they are natural kinds. Some day the 
occurrence of these natural kinds may be explained in an 
analogous way by reference to some other natural kinds. 
This analysis can hardly go on indefinitely : it must come 
to a stop somewhere. In that case matter resolves, presu- 
mably, info a single ultimate natural kind. But if it is 
ultimate, the similarity of its members is not due to the 
similarity of their constitution or of any physical process ; 
it must therefore be due either to chance or to some non- 
physical principle of uniformity. 

In somewhat more general terms : physics has arrived 
at certain fundamental constants — Planck's constant, the 
gravitational constant, the mass and charge of the electron, 
the velocity of light, etc Some of these may yet be 
explained in terms of the others or of yet unknown con- 
stants, but some such constants must always remain at the 
basis of physical theory. It will thus be an ultimate, un- 
explained fact that these constants are constant, i.e„ that 
they are always and everywhere the same. But since they 
are ultimate, it cannot be a physical uniformity which ex- 
plains their constancy. The uniformity of physical nature 
(iMt is not a matter of chance, which is incredible) must 
Av’V''’. some non-p’nysica'i ground. 
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It is natural to think of this non-physical ground as of 
the character of universals, i.e., as naving a rational or 
mental nature. In fact we have no other suggestion to 
make as to its character. It follows then that by taking for 
granted the uniformity of nature and the reign of natural 
law, the materialists are overlooking an element of reason 
or mind in nature. We have no evidence of the existence 
of pure matter, i.e., matter without “ form *\ All the mat- 
ter that we know belongs to natural kinds and is subject to 
law. That is, all matter is informed by reason. It is 
therefore a mistake to assert that matter is prior to mind. 

A similar aigument is derived from the aesthetic cha- 
racter of many natural phenomena. We commonly ascribe 
aesthetic value to some, though not all, natural objects — 
the celestial scenery, clouds, rainbows, landscapes, crystal 
forms, trees, flowers, animals. But aesthetic values belong 
to the mental realm. Materialism would therefore compel 
us to deny our native impulse and to suppose that we pro- 
ject their beauty on to these things. This doctrine, that 
natural beauty resides in the mind of the human observer, 
is somewhat opposed in spirit to the extreme epistemolo- 
gical realism upheld by diamat, though it may be reconcil- 
able with it. But it is rather hatd to believe. For many 
people the existence of natural beau ty is a persuasive argu- 
ment for the existence of a non-material element in nature. 
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THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

We experience mental events directly, and our knowledge 
of some of their characteristics is certain ; whereas our 
knowledge of material events is indirect, and our knowledge 
of all their characteristics is doubtful. This is not a con- 
clusive argument, but it has some force against the material- 
ist view that matter is primary and mind derivative. 

It is not conclusive, for if it were true that matter is 
primary and mind, derivative, and if mind and matter 
behaved as they do ( which we do not know to be impos- 
sible), then our knowledge of mind would be direct and 
of matter indirect. But it is an argument of some cogency, 
for though we know that inorganic matter exists, and wc 
have some, but not conclusive, reasons to think that mind is 
derived from or dependent on It, our lack of direct know- 
ledge of inorganic matter deprives us of certainty that it is 
non-mental, i.e., that it is matter in the sense. required to 
make materialism a true theory. 

Lenin, though he devotes a large part of his big book. 
Materialism and Empiriocrilicism, to this argument, will 
not admit its cogency, nor will he answer it. His only 
Stated objection to it is that it leads to solipsism, and 
solipsism is nonsense. That is true, but it is here that the 
philosophical interest arises : we have an argument which 
starts from what seem to be true assumptions but ends in a 
false conclusion. Where does the error enter? If Lenin 
had been interested in philosophy he would have tried to 
find out where the error takes place, and what is the truth 
of the whole matter. But he was not interested in philoso- 
phy : his premisses are quotations from Marx and Engels, 
and he was only interested to show that his party opponents 
had departed from Marxian orthodoxy . Consequently 
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Materialism and Empinocriticism, that monument of eru- 
dition, or at least of hard work, is sheer waste of labour. 

However, some diamats have attempted to answer this 
argument. They say that together with the whole subject 
of epistemology whose assumptions it shares, the argument 
is false because it is individualistic and abstract. Bukharin 
condemns epistemology as “ individualistic, anti-historical 
and quietist ", 1 The charge of quietism refers to its social 
consequences, which have no bearing on its truth. The 
accusation that it is individualistic and anti-historical as- 
sumes what has to be proved : it assumes that we already 
know the existence of other people and of the external 
world. Of course we do know these things ; but the 
purpose of the epistemological inquiry is to judge of the 
validity of that knowledge and to draw any possible inferen- 
ces as to its limitations. Such an inquiry must be indivi- 
dualistic, since knowledge occurs only in individuals’ 
minds ; and must abstract from knowledge about the world, 
since to assume our knowledge about the world would be 
to argue in a circle. 

There are, in fact, two kinds or departments of episte* 
mology. The one is this inquiry into the validity of know- 
ledge, which must be logically prior to knowledge ; the 
other is the scientific inquiry into the physics, physiology 
and psychology of knowledge and the historical inquiry 
into its growth among men. The former is the business of 
philosophy, but the diamats denounce it as bourgeois, and 
solipsistic, and confine their attention to the second. 

The diamats’ dislike of the inquiry into the validity of 
knowledge is political : they fear that it tends to “quietism", 
i.e., it lowers people's revolutionary enthusiasm. Whether 
this fear is realistic need not concern us, since it is irrelevant 
to philosophy. Their dislike of epistemology is also due, 
however, to Hegel, whose conclusions they take over with- 
out justification. 


l N. "Bukharin in Science at the Crossroads. 
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Hegel has a doctrine, somewhat reminiscent of Maya, 
concerning error. The Absolute Idea is eternally itself, yet 
* it creates out of itself an antithesis in the form of illusion, 
which is real but incomplete, contingent and temporal. It 
then proceeds to dispel illusion, and from the dash between 
Idea, thesis, and Error, antithesis. Truth emerges as the 
synthesis. Thus truth depends upon the existence of error. 

Hegel also makes the organism go through a similar 
process. The organism puts itself forth against itself in 
the form of the external world. Then the external world 
is both identical with, internal to, the organism, and diverse 
from, external to, the organism. 

Cognition consists in rendering what is external inter- 
nal, and this may occur either through a passive reception 
by the subject, which is cognition proper, or through an 
active transformation of the object into conformity with 
the subject, which is volition. Cognition proper is finite, a 
function of the understanding (Verstandl, i.e., it is confined 
within the limitations of ordinary thought : it has not for- 
saken the categories of logic and comprehended the identity 
of opposites. Cognition assumes the object as given, i.e., 
arbitrary, and therefore lacks necessity. It has two methods, 
analytic or deductive, and synthetic or inductive. Philoso- 
phical cognition or dialectic, on the other hand,, is a func- 
tion of reason ( Vernunft ), which is superior to understand- 
ing. Reason is both analytic and synthetic: it does not 
assume any arbitrary given, and is therefore absolute and 
necessary. It denies any unknowable. For reason, being 
and knowing are identical, though dilTerent, for the object 
is thought. The Hegelian system claims absolute truth, 
but does not deny the truth of other systems, since they are 
stages through which the Truth has evolved. 

It is evident that the diamat theory of knowledge is 
derived from Hegel. Engels, repeated by Lenin, says: 

" What is human thought ? Is it the thought of a single 
man ? No. But it exists only in the individual thoughts 
of miffions of past, present and future men .... the sove- 
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reignty of thought realises itself in a series of men whose 
thought is extremely unsovereign ; knowledge, which has 
an unconditional claim to truth, in a series of relative errors; 
neither the one nor the other can be completely realised ex- 
cept through an endless extension of the existence of man- 
kind.” 2 This passage reproduces Hegel’s doctrine of truth 
emerging from error, and his denial of a limit to knowledge. 
Diamat admits no ultimate obstacle to knowledge : Engels 
says that knowledge approaches tiuth asymptotically. One 
of the diamat’s reasons for this confidence, analogous to 
Hegel's identity of being and knowing, and the organism 
creating the world out oE itself, is that the mind is part of 
nature and so is not precluded from understanding it : 

thought and consciousness .... products of the 
human brain, being in the last instance also products of 
nature, do not contradict the rest of nature’s connections 
but are in correspondence with them.” 3 Diamats also use 
the formula of the unity of being and knowing or thinking. 

Diamat claims that the dialectic is a superior method of 
knowing, superior because it recognises the principle, veiled 
to ordinary thought, of the identity of opposites. This 
echoes the Hegelian doctrine of Verstand and Vemunft. 
Diamat also follows Hegel in claiming to supersede and take 
up into itself the truth of earlier systems. 

Diamat also effects a synthesis of Hegel’s cognition 
and volition. It denies that the process of knowledge is 
passive. Knowledge involves acquiring a mental picture of 
the world, but this is achieved by active work upon the 
world, in the course of whicK both woild and subject are 
changed. “ The question whether objective truth can he 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory 
but is a practical question. In practice man must prove the 
truth, i.e., the reality and power, the this-sidedness, of his 
thinking. The dispute over the reality or non-reality of 


2 Engels: Anti'Duhring, I, IX. 
s Engels: Ibid., 1, HI. 
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thinking which is isolated from practice is a purely scholas- 
tic question.*' 4 

Russell 6 has interpreted this as an anticipation of 
Dewey’s instrumentalism, which holds that the mind in 
knowing is not passive but selects from and projects upon 
the relatively formless flux of sense-experience and thus in 
some degree creates the world it perceives. Marx may have 
anticipated Dewey, but the diamat school has taken a quite 
different view, and the Theses on Feuerbach as a whole do 
not, I think, bear this interpretation. Russell’s suggestion 
is plausible only if the passage is read with the idea in mind 
of the knower as an individual. The rest of the Theses 
however suggest that Marx, as usual, was thinking not of 
the individual as knower but of the human race. 1 hen the 
*' practical ", " active ", " revolutionary " side of knowing is 
not a mental activity of the knowing mind but a physical 
activity of the race. Engels explains at length that men 
know the world not through contemplating it but by eating, 
digging, building, breeding new species, etc., and' thus 
changing the world in the everyday sense. Thus the term 
knowledge in diamat usually means human knowledge, at- 
tributed to the race, not to the individual knower. "AH 
schools but dialectical materialism start from the assump- 
tion that 4 1 have been given only my own sensations ’." 0 

Thus diamat derives from Hegel its confidence in 
knowledge, and its manner of treating knowledge as a 
public, not an individual matter. Both are politically 
convenient : the confidence in knowledge fits a doctrine of 
progress, and the public character of knowledge fits a 
doctrine of socialism ; but these are no proof of philoso- 
phical truth. Both these habits tend to obscure the 
meaning and importance of the theory of knowledge, in the 
sense of an inquiry into the validity of the knowing process. 
" Dialectic, as understood by Maix, and in accordance with 

* Marx : Theses on Feuerbach, II. 

8 Russell : Freedom and Organisation, p. 221. 

®N. Bukharin in Science at the Crossroads. 
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Hegel, includes what is now' called the theory o£ knowledge, 

or epistemology, which must regard its subject-matter 

historically, studying and generalising the origin and deve- 
lopment o£ knowledge." 7 Thus in the diamat view, the 
study o£ its historical development ( and physiological cha- 
racter ) is enough : there is no prior problem o£ the 
validity of this inquiry. As Lenin said, this is Hegelianism. 

Diamat claims to have freed Hegel's dialectic from the 
errors due to his idealism. But these doctrines, the 
sovereignty of thought, the dialectic as a superior mode of 
understanding, the identity of being and knowing, the 
emergence of truth from error, and knowledge and practice 
as a single process approaching truth asymptotically, are all 
plausible only in a context of idealistic monism. In a 
materialistic system there is no more reason why the human 
intellect should be sovereign than die dog’s or the ant’s 
intellect : dogs and ants are part of nature, too. The 
dialectic is an infallible guide only if it embodies the self- 
movement of the idea : otherwise it is just as likely to lead 
to error as to truth. In materialism there can be no inevit- 
ability about the emergence of truth from the errors of men 
whose " thought is extremely unsovereign ’’. In the same 
way there is no foreordained progress towards truth through 
eating^digging and building. 

The difficulty of reconciling this dialectical optimism 
with a materialistic doctrine of knowledge is suggested by 
a passage already quoted from Marx : “ We set out from 
real, active human beings, and from their actual vital pro- 
cesses we demonstrate the development of the ideological 
reflexes and echoes of this vital process .... Morality, reli- 
gion, metaphysics, and ideology in general, with their ap- 
propriate forms of consciousness, thus forfeit the semblance 
of independence .... Consciousness does not determine 
life, but life determines consciousness.’’ 8 


7 Lenin : “ Kart Marx ” ( encyclopaedia article ). 

8 Marx; German Ideology. 

1 
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This very argument, that in materialism physiological 
processes determine thought, has been used by McTaggart 
to disprove materialism. These processes proceed accord- 
ing to the laws o£ physiology, not of logic, and accordingly 
are not likely to give truth. If, then, our ideas are physio- 
logical processes, those ideas will be unreliable, and in 
particular the doctrine of materialism will be unreliable. 
Hence materialism is self-contradictory. There may be a 
convincing answer to this argument, but Nlarx apparently 
did not think, so : he thought that ideas “ forfeit all 
semblance of independence". But if ideas have no inde- 
pendence, the only way in which they can arrive at ulti- 
mate truth is through a cosmic evolution, like that of 
Hegel’s Idea, which is foreordained to reach the right goal. 
This conception is of course incompatible with materialism, 
but it Is implicit throughout the diamat system. 

Diamats are particularly anxious to combat scepticism. 
“ The most telling refutation of this, as of all other philo- 
sophical crotchets, is practice, viz., experiment and industry. 
If we can prove the correctness of our idea of a natural 
process by making it ourselves, bringing it into being from 
its conditions, and making it serve our own purposes into 
the bargain, then there is an end of the Kantian incompre- 
hensible ihing-in-itself." 0 o 

It is true that the only way to acquire knowledge of 
nature is by observation and the formation and testing of 
hypotheses. But it is not obvious that there is no limit to 
the knowledge so attained, as 'Engels asserts in this passage. 
In fact we have some reason to think that there may be 
such limits. Physicists emphasise the formal, structural 
and mathematical character of their knowledge, and deny 
any knowledge of the intrinsic nature of the entities they 
deal with. This is very similar to Kant's doctrine of an 
unknowable thing-in -itself. Engels's illustrations only 
confirm this criticism. “The chemical substances produc- 


9 Tngcls : Feuerbach, It. 
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ed in the bodies of plants and animals remained such 
‘ things-in-themselves ’ until organic , chemistry began' to 
produce them .... For 500 years the Copemican solar 
system was a hypothesis .... but when Leverrier, by means 
of the data provided by this system, not only deduced the 
necessity of the existence of an unknown planet, but also 
calculated the position in the heavens which this planet 
must occupy, and when Galle really found this planet, the 
Copemican system was proved.” 10 

’ To synthesise a substance one must know its chemical 
structure, schematically at least, but that is not what Kant 
meant by the thing-in-itself, nor what physicists mean when 
they say that the intrinsic nature of the objects they deal 
win remains unknown. This is still unrevealed even if we 
know the way in which the pans of a structure are related 
to each other, Leverrier's study of the anomalies in the 
orbit of Uranus led to the discovery of Neptune, and this 
was taken as confirming Copernicus' heliocentric doctrine. 
But Einstein’s study of the anomalies in the orbit of 
Mercury led to the triumph of a theory according to which, 
in a certain sense, the heliocentric and the geocentric 
theories are equally arbitrary. 

The sceptical argument from epistemology is familiar. 
It asks us to look at an ordinary material object, at different 
distances, from different angles, in different lights, with 
the naked eye, in mirrors, through microscopes, and so on. 
All these give different impressions : is any one of them the 
truth ? If not, what is the truth about the object ? Recall 
the old puzzle about the status of the " secondary ” qual- 
ities : is the colour in the object, or is it contributed by the 
observer ? There is no agreed answer to this, and though 
wo feel more certain about the primary qualities, motion, 
mass, number, size, shape, hardness, there is room for 
doubt even here. Or consider the object as described by 
physical theory. It consists of a very large number of elec- 


10 Engels : Ibid., II. 
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trically charged particles or wave groups in certain patterns 
ami energy levels and states of motion. Is this the true 
object ? It is not easy to reconcile all these impressions and 
conceptual models. Yet they all enable us to deal practi- 
cally with the object for various purposes. Practical effect- 
iveness is therefore no certain criterion of truth. Indeed it 
should need no proof that practical effectiveness and truth 
are often far apart. Men threw stones accurately long 
before they understood ballistics, and satisfied their hun- 
ger before they understood the biochemistry of digestion. 

It is risky to draw philosophical conclusions from 
ordinary perception and practice. This judgment is rein- 
forced if we consider the physical and physiological mecha- 
nism of perception. Seeing, hearing, etc., are roundabout 
processes, which take time, give results which are private to 
the observer and in principle incomparable with those of 
other observers, and wont of all, completely baffle under- 
standing. Sdcnce has made no progress towards explain- 
ing how processes in the nervous system and the brain cause 
sensations of colour, sound, temperature, smell, and so on. 
It is true that we have obtained our knowledge of the 
physics and physiology of perception from perception, but 
our realisation how precarious the process is should make 
us all the more doubtful of die conclusions it yields. 

Scepticism finds further support when we recall such 
phenomena as errors of perception, the illusions of the psy- 
chological laboratory, and tne well-known power of the 
mind to make the observer ignore things which are before 
him and " see *' things which are not there, to create dreams 
and waking hallucinations, and to cause, by- suggestion, etc., 
similar aberrations in other minds. 

Einstein in 1905 discovered an instance of the illusion- 
creating habit of the mind. Up to that time the assump- 
tion of absolute space was generally accepted. Once he had 
pointed out that no fact of observation makes the assump- 
tion necessary, and" accordingly it can be discarded, he was 
free to make the great advance of the Special Theory of 
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Relativity. 11 Heisenberg made use of a similar argument 
when he dispensed with the assumption that material parti- 
cles, motion and space within the atom are similar to those 
in the space of observation, and decided to discuss only 
observed quantities and their relations, without reference to 
an atom model. Both arguments tend to confirm the posi- 
tivistic or agnostic or sceptical view, as opposed to the 
realistic theory that science »s building up a picture of the 
real world. 

The diamat formula is that of Lenin : that in percep- 
tion the mind “ mirrors " or " pictures ” reality, a view 
which is undoubtedly too realistic, and, one would have 
thought, too mechanistic. The pictures of the world given 
by ordinary observation and by the sciences are aptly 
described by the Hegelian formula : real, but incomplete, 
contingent and temporal. The diamats assume that since 
Hegel had a way of dispelling illusion and arriving at 
Truth, therefore their doctrine can do the same, but without 
the Hegelian cosmology. But Hegel’s cosmology is essential, 
and the diamats assume it without realising it. Diamat is 
Hegelian “ idealism 

Tiie physical world is objective : scarcely anybody has 
Seriously denied it, though from diamat writings one would 
suppose that nearly all " bourgeois ” philosophers do so. 
Our knowledge about the world is social and cumulative, 
and is by now very extensive. But it is indirect : it is 
knowledge by description, not by acquaintance. The argu- 


Jl Engel* sajs (Anti-Duhring, V.): “ Juit because time h different 

from change it is possible to measure It by change time 

In which no recognizable changes occur is very far remo\ed from 

' not being time; rather it is pure time it wc want to grasp 

the idea ot time in all Its purity .... wc are compelled to put 
aside all the various events which occur in time, and in this way 
to form tho idea of a time in which nothing happens.” Doubtless 
because of this passage, the doctrine of absolute space and time 
is orthodox with the diamat school. In Russia retails ity was for 
many years denounced on philosophical grounds. It appears, 
however, that ft fs no longer banned in the phjsia departments. 
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inent from epistemology shows that our knowledge of the 
physical world is subject to a good deal of uncertainty. It 
is to an unknown extent contributed by the observer. Even 
in the most highly developed sciences knowledge is formal 
or structural : it is knowledge of relations among entities 
( which is all that is needed for technology ), and tells us 
therefore less than we are apt to suppose about the nature 
of the entities so related. 

Thus we do not know that there is such a thing as 
matter, in the sense required by materialism : what we take 
to be matter may be the thinking and extended substance 
of Spinoza, or the monads of Leibniz, or what not ? On the 
other hand we have direct, certain knowledge of ourselves, 
and some maintain that we have direct, certain knowledge 
also of each other. In either case this knowledge is of 
mental entities. It is therefore unduly dogmatic to make 
the philosophical judgment that the world is primarily 
material in character and that its mental part or aspect 
is- derivative. 



Chapter IV 
EMERGENCE 

In a physical system, if the situation at one time can be 
specified, with the completeness required for the application 
of the laws of physics, in terms of certain dimensions or 
variables, each raised to a certain power, the system at any 
other time will be specifiable in terms of the same powers 
of the same variables. This principle is used in physics, 
and is believed to be of wide application. 

If materialism is true, the principle cannot be extended 
beyond the inorganic world. A system, namely the earth, 
which at one time was fully specifiable in terms of physical 
variables, length, time, mass, electric charge, at later times 
required for a full account of its causal behaviour a number 
of additional variables, viz., those needed to specify consci- 
ous awareness, the sense qualities, emotion, reasoning, voli- 
tion, etc. Before the rise of living organisms on the earth, 
the physical variables sufficed ; since the occurrence of life, 
some or all of these oilier variables have been necessary. 
The development from the simpler system to the system 
needing more variables to specify it is called emergence. 

Prima facie the change which we all experience daily 
from dreamless sleep to waking consciousness is an instance 
of emergence. However, it may be argued that even in 
dreamless sleep what may be called the mental variables do 
not entirely disappear, or that their ’* potentiality " remains. 
Prima fade the development of a Fertilised ovum into a 
conscious human is an instance of emergence, but it may be 
argued that the ovum is only part of a system, of which its 
mother is the other part, so that no new variables are 
required. But if the normal view of biological evolution 
is accepted, it is an instance of emergence. If living and 
Uunking organisms evolve from matter which can be fully 
described in terras of the physical variables, then emergence 
is a fart. 
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Most people who have thought about it appear to have • 
believed that emergence is impossible. Some say that the 
“ lower " cannot explain the " higher More convincing- 
ly, the objection may be put thus. Consider a machine 
working entirely on mechanical principles, i.e., with wheels, 
levers, weights, springs, etc. Machines of this type can be 
constructed to perform highly complex operations, but no 
such machine can be made to think, or to develop purposes 
other than those of the designer and the operator. This 
remains true also if the mechanisms include chemical, opti- 
cal, and electrical processes. Chemical reagents do not 
taste or smell, cameras do not see, electronic calculators do 
not become conscious. The principle of dimensions ap- 
plies : if when the constituent parts of the machine are 
separate the system is specifiable in terms of certain powers 
of certain variables, it will still be describable in terms of 
the same powers of the same variables when the parts have 
been put together to form the machine. We feel quite sure 
that it will not develop qualities or modes of behaviour 
which require variables other than the physical variables. I 
need quote only one thinker who agrees, J. B. S. Haldane : 

“ . . . . if the real world consisted of such self-existent parti- 
cles ( as those assumed by the Newtonians ) there would be 

no room in it for mind It is very difficult to see how 

mind could either perceive a world like that or act upon 
it.” 1 


The physical parts of which animal and human bodies 
are composed have mechanical, chemical, electrical and op- 
tical properties, and when separate have no other properties 
that we know of. Yet when they are combined in this par- 
ticular way, the organism which results has properties 
which need for their full description many more variables, 
namely those needed to deal with the deliverance of the 
senses, pleasure and pain, emotion, thought, volition, etc. 

The opponents of emergence then argue either that 


- i Haldane ; The Marxist Philosophy end the Sciences, pp, 147-48. 
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during the formation of the organism extra unseen factors 
are added, - i.e., they adopt a dualistic theory, or that the 
constituent parts of the organism are not fully specified by 
the variables of physics but have the other properties of 
developed organisms, though they fail to reveal them to us 
except when combined in the ways necessary to produce 
organisms. The opponents of emergence include some of 
the famous names of modern philosophy. Descartes chose 
the former alternative, psycho-physical dualism. The latter 
alternative was the opinion of Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, and 
Whitehead. Russell's neutral monism is a version of the 
second doctrine. It is interesting that Haeckel, commonly 
( though wrongly, as Lenin points out ) regarded as a 
somewhat crude materialist, held the second alternative : 
" Liking and disliking, desire and aversion, must be com- 
mon to all atoms, which can only be explained by ascribing 
to them perception and volition." John Wisdom, before 
he took up analysis, discussed emergence and felt the same 
difficulty as these other writers. He stated his objection to 
it in propositions which he called the principle of the gene- 
tic resemblance of cause and effect : If one situation A forms 
the complete explanation of another B, then every supreme- 
ly genetic variable manifested in B must also be manifested 
in A ; and if one situation B is the complete effect of a 
situation A, then every supremely genetic variable manifest- 
ed in A must also be manifested in B. 2 . When he wrote 
them (1934) he thought these propositions true, and they 
deny emergence. 

Even those philosophers who claim to believe in emer- 
gence do not all do so. Lloyd Morgan, usually described 
as the leading exponent of the doctrine of emergent evolu- 
tion, holds the opinion of Spinoza, that matter has both 
extension and thought. That is, he repudiates emergence. 
L. T. Hobhouse, another prominent member of the school, 
makes statements which 1 amount to dualism : i.e., he also 
repudiates emergence. 


2 Wisdom: Problems of Mind and Matter, pp. 95-91. 
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The diamat school believe in emergence, but do noth- 
ing to make it plausible. Engels says : “ if the further 

question is raised what thought and consciousness really 
are and where they come from, it becomes apparent that 
they are products of the human brain and that man himself 
is a product of nature.” 3 Lenin says : " Materialism .... 
takes matter as primary and regards consciousness, thought 
and sensation as secondary, because in its well-defined form 
sensation is associated only with the higher forms of matter 
( organic matter ), while * in the foundation of the structure 
of matter * one can only surmise the existence of a faculty 
akin to sensation. Such, for example, is the supposition of 
Haeckel, Lloyd Morgan and others .... there still remains 
to be investigated how matter apparently entirely devoid of 
sensation is related to matter which though composed of the 
same atoms ( or electrons ), is yet ' endowed with a well- 
defined faculty of sensation. Materialism clearly formu- 
lates the as yet unsolved problem and thereby stimulates the 
attempt to solve It." 4 " Sensation, thought, consciousness, 
are the supreme product of matter organised in a particu- 
lar way.” 6 

There are a number of similar statements in Engels and 
Lenin, but none add anything to these. It is strange that 
they should have so neglected the problem, for it is the 
crucial problem .of materialism. Lenin says it is a matter 
for research, showing that he does not recognise its peculiar 
character. Research may reveal how a chemical reaction 
produces an electrical potential, or how a particle is 
transformed into a photon ; it is a problem of a quite 
different type to discover how an electric current is trans- 
formed into a sensation of colour or an act of will. 

Diamat claims to make three related contributions to 
the solution of this problem. One is the doctrine of leaps 


8 Engels : Anti-Duhring, I, III. 

4 Lenin : Materialism and Emfririocriticism, I, I. 

5 Lenin : Ibid., I, 2. 
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or crises. “ In spite of all gradualness, the transition from 
one form of motion to another always remains a leap, a 
decisive change. This is true of the transition from the 
mechanics of celestial bodies to that of smaller masses on a 
particular celestial body ; it is equally true of the transition 
from the mechanics of masses to the mechanics of molecules 
— including the forms of motion investigated in physics 
proper : heat, light, electricity, magnetism. In the same 
way, the transition from the physics of molecules to the 
physics of atoms — chemistry — in turn involves a decided 
leap ; and this is even more dearly the case in the transition 
from ordinary chemical action to the chemism of albumen 
which we call life. Then within the sphere of life the leaps 
become ever more infrequent and imperceptible." 8 This 
doctrine is avowedly taken from " the Hegelian nodal line 
of measure relations ”, ^ 

To apply a new jvord to a fact is not to explain it. 
" Leap ’’ is merely a new word. But it has further implica- 
tions. There are in nature what can be called leaps or 
sudden changes: critical values, breaking-points, thresholds. 
There are different classes of phenomena, whidi are con- 
ventionally grouped as electrical, optical, physical, chemi- 
cal, biological, psychological, and so on. The implication 
of the docnine of leaps is that the distinction pointed out 
above, between the physical and chemical on the one hand 
and the biological and psychological on the other, is of the 
same nature as the distinction between the physical and the 
chemical or that between the electrical and the optical : 
they are all leaps. 

On materialist assumptions it is impossible to regard 
these distinctions as leaps of the same type. That is 
possible only on dualistic or mentalistic assumptions. The 
behaviour of the inorganic world can be dealt with by the 
small number of variables or dimensions used in physics, 
and the laws necessary are of the mechanistic, causal or 


8 Engels : Anti-Duhring, I, VIII. 
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The diamat school believe in emergence, but do noth- 
ing to make it plausible. Engels says : “ if the further 

question is raised what thought and consciousness really 
are and where they come from, it becomes apparent that 
they are products of the human brain and that man himself 
is a product of nature." 3 Lenin says : " Materialism .... 
takes matter as primary and regards consciousness, thought 
and sensation as secondary, because in its well-defined form 
sensation is associated only with the higher forms of matter 
( organic matter ), while * in the foundation of the structure 
of matter' one can only surmise the existence of a ^ faculty 
akin to sensation. Sucn, for example, is the supposition of 
Haeckel, Lloyd Morgan and others .... there still remains 
to be investigated how matter apparently entirely devoid of 
sensation is related to matter which though composed of the 
same atoms ( or electrons ), is yet endowed with a well- 
defined faculty of sensation. Materialism clearly formu- 
lates the as yet unsolved problem and thereby stimulates the 
attempt to solve it.” * “ Sensation, thought, consciousness, 

are the supreme product of matter organised in a particu- 
lar way.” 6 

There are a number of similar statements in Engels and 
Lenin, but none add anything to these. It is strange that 
they should have so neglected the problem, for it is the 
crucial problem .of materialism. Lenin says it is a matter 
for research, showing that he does not recognise its peculiar 
character. Research may reveal how a chemical reaction 
produces an electrical potential, or how a particle is 
transformed into a photon ; it is a problem of a quite 
different type to discover how an electric current is trans- 
formed into a sensation of colour or an act of will. 

Diamat claims to make three related contributions to 
the solution of this problem. One is the doctrine of leaps 


8 Engels 2 Anti-Duhring, I, III. 

* Lenin : Materialism and EmpiriocriticUm, I, 1. 
8 Lenin: Ibid., I, 2. 
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number of atoms is organised in a mouse or a man 

If the world consisted of such self-existent particles ( as the 
Newtonians assume ) there would be no room in it for mind 
my own view is that it is just through the con- 
tradictions in the crude view of nature that we can see, if 
only in the dimmest way as yet, how it has been possible 
for life, and Jater for mind, to arise.” 8 However, he is 
probably referring to the physical properties of mind. 

Thus far the doctrine of leaps or crises as a solution for 
the problem of emergence. Another such solution is pro- 
vided by the formula of the unity of opposites. Haldane 
says : in the chemistry of proteins, the physical basis 

of life, the union of opposites is a condition for the emer- 
gence of novelty.” 8 The opposites he refers to are acid and 
basic groups, which both occur in amino-acids, ” a beautiful 
example of the union of opposites,” which can combine to 
produce proteins. 

In what sense are adds and bases opposites ? It would 
be equally apt to call them complementaries. It is because 
the diamats have their eyes fixed on the dass struggle that 
they favour the word opposite. In most of their chemical 
functions adds and bases are complementary. The special 
kind of combination of add and basic groups which con- 
stitute an amino-acid is important not even because of the 
complementary functions of these groups, but because it 
permits of the formation of long chains, which however, 
unlike the simple hydrocarbon chains, also contain nitrogen 
atoms. It is hard to see what significance opposition has 
here. No ground whatever is given for attributing to this 
opposition any creative function. 

Another case is evolution as the outcome of the “ dia- 
lectical opposition ” between mutation and selection. 10 The 


8 Haldane: The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences , pp. 146-18. 
» Haldane : Ibid., p. 96. 

10 Haldane: Ibid., p. 118. 
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differential type. In fact it is unnecessary to assume, as 
Lloyd Morgan and Broad do, that emergence occurs within 
the domain of physics. Physicists believe that in due course 
their equations will become adequate to deal with all 
aspects of the behaviour of inorganic matter, so that, for 
example, it will be possible to predict all the properties oE 
a chemical compound which no chemist has yet made. On 
the other hand the behaviour of organic matter requires at 
some stage the use of teleological laws and of the variables 
necessary to deal with conscious life. There is thus a great 
difference between the organic and the inorganic, so great 
that, as we have seen, most people think it can be accounted 
for only by dualistic assumptions, or by the theory that, 
despite appearances, inorganic matter does require for a full 
account of its nature the use of the other variables required 
in dealing jyith organic matter. Lenin, in the passage 
quoted above, concedes the possibility of this latter doc- 
trine : " .... in the foundation of the structure of matter 
one can only surmise the existence of a faculty akin to 
sensation M . This suggests that, for the moment at least, he 
saw the inadequacy of the doctrine of leaps, and indeed of 
materialism, for the "existence of a faculty akin to sensa- 
tion " in the “ foundation of the structure of matter '* Im- 
plies the abandonment of materialism. 

Despite the authority of Lenin, however, this idea is 
unorthodox. The Textbook of Marxist Philosophy says : 
" Dialectical materialism will have nothing to do with Iiylo- 
zoism or pan-psychism : it does not believe that life and 
mind have always existed in imperfect degrees .... It 
believes that they appeared for the first time at a definite 

E eriod in the history of matter.” T Haldane, on the other 
and, seems to hold some such view : " I suggest that the 
mind has physical properties analogous to those of a single 
electron or atom, properties which are lost in a group of 
trillions of atoms with the low degree of organisation found 
in a stone, but which may be accentuated when the same 


Levis (ed): Textbook of Marxist Philosophy, p.M, 
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number o£ atoms is organised in a mouse or a man .... 
I£ the world consisted o£ such self-existent particles (as the 
Newtonians assume ) there would be no room in it for mind 
my own view is that it is just through the con- 
tradictions in the crude view of nature that we can see, if 
only in the dimmest way as yet, how it has been possible 
for life, and later for mincl, to arise.” 8 However, he is 
probably referring to the physical properties of mind. 

Thus far the doctrine of leaps or crises as a solution for 
the problem of emergence. Another such solution is pro- 
vided by the formula of the unity of opposites. Haldane 
says : “ . . . . in the chemistry of proteins, die physical basis 
of life, the union of opposites is a condition for the emer- 
gence of novelty.” 0 The opposites he refers to are acid and 
basic groups, which both occur in amino-acids, " a beautiful 
example of the union of opposites,” which can combine to 
produce proteins. 

In what sense are acids and bases opposites ? It would 
be equally apt to call them complementaries. It is because 
the diamats have their eyes fixed on the class struggle that 
they favour the word opposite. In most of their chemical 
functions adds and bases are complementary. The special 
kind of combination of add and basic groups which con- 
stitute an amino-add is important not even because of the 
complementary functions of these groups, but because it 
permits of the formation of long chains, which however, 
unlike the simple hydrocarbon chains, also contain nitrogen 
atoms. It is hard to see what significance opposition has 
here. No ground whatever is given for attributing to this 
opposition any creative function. 

Another case is evolution as the outcome of the ” dia- 
lectical opposition ” between mutation and selection. 10 The 


8 Haldane: The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences, pp. 146-48. 
o Haldane: /bid., p. 96. 

10 Haldane: Ibid., p. 118. 
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only situation which has some resemblance to opposition 
results from the third of the three ways Haldane describes 
in which mutation and selection may co-operate to cause 
evolution : " Where a mutation is common, any gene which 
protects the organism against its results will be favoured by 
selection. Thus .... mutant genes which were originally 
more or less dominant, become first recessive and then 
inactive. Meanwhile the accumulation of protective genes 
causes the organism to evolve. Here at last we have a sug- 
gested cause for evolution which has nothing to do with the 
environment on the one hand, nor with any mysterious 
inner urge on the other. It is, in fact, a beautifully 
dialectical theory.” 11 ' 

There is no opposition between mutation and selec- 
tion here. There is what may be regarded as opposition 
between the gene which undergoes the harmful mutation 
and the gene which protects the organism from its ill-effects. 
What causes the new quality, if any, is the second gene ; 
though, once it has occurred, its prevalence is favoured by 
selection in the way described. Haldane admits that selec- 
tion cannot be creative. 12 

A third case of opposition is one originally suggested 
by Samuel Butler. “ Consciousness in many cases arises 
from a conflict of reflexes or habits. We are normally un- 
conscious of breathing. A resistance or a heightened che- 
mical stimulus makes us conscious of it, often unpleasantly 
so. We perform some simple task, such as knitting, un- 
consciously. It is only a change in the pattern or a break 
in. the yam which recalls us to consciousness of it. In order 
to do something out of the routine we must make an act 
of will, and consciousness is a preliminary to this .... 

( Butler) suggested that consciousness always arose in this 

way, ana that this was its historical origin Butler's 

theory does not seem to be impossible, and .... it would, if 


u Ibid., p. 120. 
is ibid., p. 117. 
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confirmed, be in harmony with dialectical materialism.” 15 

In one of the instances quoted to illustrate this sugges- 
tion we have something which can be called opposition. 
If in sleep one's breathing is obstructed by pressure on the 
chest, one tends to wake up, and such pressure can be called 
opposition. In the other instance, when the knitter comes 
to a change in the pattern, there is nothing which can be 
called opposition. It is something to do which requires 
attention. ' ^Vhat Butler is driving at is the idea that effort 
or will gives rise to consciousness. It does not matter 
whether this is the case or, as Haldane puts it, consciousness 
is preliminary to will. In either event there must first be a 
desire to perform the non-routine or more difficult 01 
obstructed act. The desire is what is essential, and that is 
mental. In fact opposition is primarily a conflict of 
desires or wills, or a conflict of desire with some obstruc- 
tion ; it is only metaphorically a relation between two in- 
animate objects or abstract entities. The official view of 
diamat is that nature is inanimate ; but the dialectic is a 
projection upon this inanimate nature of the pAssions 
of men. 

Thus the doctrine of opposition supplies no explana- 
tion of emergence. Like crisis and leap, opposition is a 
word. 

The other contribution of diamat to the solution of the 
problem of emergence makes use of the word " interpene- 
trate”. Haldane says that when two atoms combine 
chemically they interpenetrate : the paths of some outer 
electrons may go round both nuclei ; and this makes mate- 
rialism more plausible. He does not suggest how substan- 
ces in which electron orbits go round two nuclei display 
purposive behaviour or the qualities of emotion or thought 
or sentience. lie is confusing complexity with the emer- 
gence of new qualities. Mere complexity has no tendency 


*3 Haldane : Ibid., pp. 1 20—27. 
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to produce novelty. It may be that die special type of ■ 
complexity which we call organisation has such a tendency. 
But organisation is complexrty for a purpose. 

According to some students of diamat there is no 
possible solution of the problem of emergence. C. P. Butt, 
reviewing H. Levy's book A Philosophy for a Modern Man, 

says : “ Chapter IV : * What Causes Change ?’ The 

very formulation of the question is meaningless and indi- 
cates a wrong approach. Movement as applied to matter is 
change in general, and the question is equivalent to asking 
what is the cause of motion ? Engels himself gives the 
reply in saying : ‘ Matter and its mode of existence, motion, 
are uncreatable and therefore are their own final cause' 
.... Like an eighteenth-century materialist. Levy wants a 
cause of motion. 14 

If that is the true view of diamat on the problem of 
emergence, we can understand the sterility of its formulae 
of leaps, the unity of opposites, and interpenetration. 15 


lAbour Monthly, April, 1939. 

I|, B. Acton points out another inconsistency in the diamat doctrine 
of emergence; or rather an inconsistency between the abstract 
doctrine and the political use to which it is put. The dialectical 
leap is declared to produce novelty which is unpredictable, whereas 
at the political level the communists claim to know where the 
next /cap is tailing us ancf to fearf mankind through it (see The 
Illusion of the Epoch). 



Chapter V 
PURPOSE 


In spite of the considerations put forward in Chapter I 
above, it is the usual assumption that matter which behaves 
according to causal laws is purely material. Causal laws 
are those of the type which are valid in physics and its 
special branches, cnemistry, astronomy, etc. They make it 
possible, in principle, to deduce the situation at any time 
from a knowledge of the situation at two moments prior to 
that time. (The processes of atomic physics seem to be 
exceptions, but it is possible to ignore tnem for the present 
purpose ). 

There are, however, laws of another type which seem 
to govern the behaviour of some systems : these are teleolo- 
gical laws, those which require reference to the situation at 
some future time, a goal, purpose or plan, and thus presup- 
pose something like foresight and therefore mentality. 
Causal processes operate, and causal laws are fully exempli- 
fied, from moment to moment ; whereas teleological pro- 
cesses need a finite time in which to work themselves out. 
Purely material processes are fully dealt with by causal 
laws ; processes which need teleological laws are not purely 
material but partly mental. 

Prima facie the behaviour of living creatures needs 
teleological laws for adequate treatment. The living crea- 
ture is bom, grows to maturity, reproduces, declines and 
dies ; and all the normal members of any one species follow 
this course according to much the same time-table, and 
closely resemble each other at corresponding times. Thus 
their growth seems to be guided by a plan. Moreover, a 
living organism is made up of organs and systems which 
seem to serve various purposes of the whole. Again, all 
organisms are of immensely complex and ingenious con- 
struction, tar surpassing the capacity of their own mind, 
or of any other known mind, to imitate. Finally, as the 
3 
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doctrine o£ evolution came to be accepted, many interpret- 
ed it as showing evidence of a purpose, viz., to produce 
creatures of ever higher intelligence or other spiritual 
quality. 

The apparently planful and purposive character of 
organic phenomena was the basis of the traditional ** argu- 
ment from design," which if it could not prove a Creator in 
the full sense demanded by theology, at least pointed to the 
operation in nature of an intelligence or intelligences 
greatly superior to man's. This argument seemed to be gra- 
dually undermined as men explored the working of the 
living organism and showed that many of its processes fol- 
low the laws of physics. Bold spirits began to declare that, 
despite appearances, the organism is a machine, the working 
of which will one day be fully explained by the physical 
sciences. 

The materialist doctrine would not, however, have 
made much progress but for Darwin and the doctrine of 
natural selection. Natural selection provides a causal ex- 
planation of what appear to be instances of purpose, viz., 
adaptations, and of the apparently teleological process of 
organic evolution. There are other ways in which appa- 
rent purposiveness might be explained on mechanistic as- 
sumptions. Any system in equilibrium if disturbed tends 
to return towards the position of equilibrium. This return, 
possibly from many points of departure, towards a single 
preordained condition, might well be misinterpreted a; 
purposive. But natural selection is by far the best 
instance of a mechanistic principle which simulates pur- 
posiveness. If then the appearance of puiposivcncss in 
adaptations and in evolution is illusory, and these occur- 
rences are really mechanistic, it is argued that this may be 
the case with other apparently purposive processes. If so, 
the argument from design is disproved, and materialism 
becomes a tenable theory. 

Whether at its own level natural .vlretino Is a „smud 
account of evolution is still disputed. Some biologists say 
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that the evolution of some species shows signs of direction, 
which appears to be determined otherwise than by selection, 
and often has the reverse of survival value and may even 
lead to extinction. This phenomenon is called orthogene- 
sis. The stock instance is the development of ever more 
elaborate offensive or defensive armament, which eventual- 
ly proves to be more cumbrous than useful ; though this 
seems likely to be explicable as due to selection by fighting 
within the species. Afore convincing instances are the evo- 
lution of complex organs like the eye, which would have 
little if any survival value at a rudimentary stage, and ac- 
cordingly would not be favoured by natural selection. Even 
more convincing is the intmensely complex behaviour of 
many creatures, such as Microstoma, mentioned by E. S. 
Russell , 1 which he contends can be explained only in terms 
of a goal and activity directed towards the goal. Others 
say that variation and mutation are not random, as Darwin- 
ism claims, but adaptive. There are still followers of 
Lamarck, who believe that variation occurs in accordance 
with the desire or effort of the organism. There is some, 
but doubtful, experimental evidence that characters ac- 
quired by practice or effort can be transmitted to the* off- 
spring. It is argued that natural selection should lead to 
organisms whose behaviour is instinctive and closely adapt- 
ed to the environment, not to organisms possessing a general 
intelligence. It is still more difficult to account in terms of 
natural selection for the evolution of characters which have 
no apparent survival value, such as the human aesthetic 
faculty. 

Nevertheless, the majority of biologists consider that 
natural selection is a satisfactory explanation of evolution. 
But that is not to say that it is a satisfactory explanation of 
all the phenomena of life. The doctrine of natural selec- 
tion rests on certain presuppositions which it does not at- 
tempt to account for. It presupposes that living beings have 
come into existence, that they produce seed or eggs, that 


1 E. S. Russell: The Directiveness of Organic Activities. 
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these grow into adults which resemble their parents but 
also differ from them, and that such variation, in particular 
mutation, can introduce radically new characters. These 
are far-reaching assumptions indeed. 

The origin of life is still a matter merely of specula- 
tion. There occurs in the tissues of many living creatures 
a certain chemical substance which is capable of existing in 
two enantiomorphic ( mirror-image ) forms ; only one of 
these is ever found, though no reason is known why the 
other should not occur. This fact is taken as suggesting 
that living matter originated on one occasion only, or if it 
has originated on other occasions, these other strains died 
out. Thus the occurrence of all the conditions necessary 
for the rise of living matter was probably an event of a type 
which could not occur frequently. Haldane, though he in- 
clines to think otherwise, considers that the occurrence of 
all the conditions necessary for the origin of life may prove 
to be so improbable that we shall have to take seriously the 
old theory that the germs of life came to the earth from 
outer space . 2 If so it may be that life has no origin but 
has always existed, and living creatures wherever they occur 
descend from other living creatures. On a subject which is 
still so speculative it is unnecessary to say more. It is clear 
that materialists cannot claim that the problem is solved in 
terms of their doctrine. 

About reproduction and growth a great deal is known, 
and it is with these matters that the controversy between 
mechanism and vitalism was principally concerned. Many 
biologists still proclaim^ themselves mechanists, but most of 
these appear not to believe that all the processes of growth 
and reproduction can be fully explained in causal terms, A 
common reason for espousing mechanism is methodologi- 
cal : they say that science consists in establishing causal 
laws, ana where we have to resort to purpose as an expla- 
natory concept, science comes to an end. Needham, the 


2 J. B. S. Haldane in New Biology, No. 16, p. 13. 
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embryologist, who is not - a materialist but a religious 
believer, adheres to mechanism explicitly on this ground . 3 

Some of the processes o£ growth and reproduction are 
clearly teleological. Thus, to give a familiar instance, if a 
fertilised ovum is cut in halves, both parts may develop 
into complete organisms, whereas the undivided ovum 
would have developed into only one organism. It is im- 
possible, then, that the structure of the ovum should be the 
cause of the structure of the developed organism. A half 
of an animal does not have a structure similar to that of the 
complete animal. G. R. De Beer says : " The internal fac- 
tors of an animal are possessed by the cells in all its parts 

But if the cells of the head possess the internal factors 

which control the production of a tail as well as the internal 
factors which control the production of a head, how is it 
that in normal development these cells do produce a head 

and not a tail ? the first thing which has to be settled 

in a developing egg is the polarity, i.e., which part of the 
egg will give rise to the front and which to the hind end of 
the future animal. Now the determination of this polarity 
is the result of the action of factors which are external to 
the fertilised egg.” * The material in the egg grows into 
the organism according to a plan, and the plan is external 
to the material at least to this extent, that it could have been 
imposed on the material the other way round, head to tail. 
That invincible sceptic Bertrand Russell says : " Our con- 
clusion that life processes are essentially and fundamentally 
directive and creative may be rejected as ' metaphysical ’ or 
‘mystic*. It is of course nothing of the sort. I make no 
hypothesis as to the basis or ground of directiveness and 
crcativencss. I merely accept the patent evidence that they 
are characteristic of bring things and of them alone.” 

The difficulty in assenting to the purposiveness of 
living processes is lessened if it is remembered that when 


3J. Needham: Man a Machine. 

* C. R. De Beer : Embryology and Evolution, Ch. 2. 
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the embryonic growth comes to an end and the animal is 
born, it very soon begins to behave purposively in the full 
literal sense ( if it is one of the higher animals at least ) : it 
forms projects and proceeds to carry them out. If it is 
human it may state the project in words or blueprints. 

Further, we know that the human is able to behave in 
accordance with unconscious purposes. Marx postulated 
unconscious purposes, and the psycho-analysts and the prac- 
titioners of hypnotism have confirmed his opinion. The 
view that the embryo is animated by an unconscious pur- 
pose is thus made more plausible. 

Such ideas as these should be acceptable to Marxian 
biologists, who vigorously repudiate mechanism. Haldane 
says : " In practice the physiologist, though he may be and 
should be mechanistic in bis details, is never mechanistic 
about the organism as a whole the organism is some- 

thing which repairs itself and brings itself back to normal 
if it is not too far injured it attempts to restore its ori- 

ginal structure or function." 8 

The diamat view is that all types of events, including 
thought, are forms of the motion of matter, and that these 
forms become progressively higher through the course of 
biological evolution. The teleological behaviour of orga- 
nisms is presumably a stage in this progress, which should 
therefore have some resemblance to the still higher stage, 
conscious purposive action and thought. The difference 
between diamat and other views concerns only the causes of 
this progress. Diamat says that evolutionary leaps occur at 
arises when two opposites come into conflict. Haldane puts 
it somewhat less crudely : " If it is true that we may expect 
to explain life, not as chemistry plus X, but as chemistry 
with certain principles which are not important in ordinary 
chemical practice emphasised to a considerable degree, it is 
passible that diemistry .... will develop serious internal 


er The Marxist Philosophy end the Sciences, pp. 101-03. 
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contradictions, and that it is not the biologist, but the 
chemist, who will do most towards bridging the gap. It is 
perfectly dear that I cannot suggest in any detail the lines 
on which such a contradiction will develop. It may be that 
systems much larger than a molecule, and in particular, 
whole cells, may prove to have a unity such as is found in 
a molecule, and a system of energy levels peculiar to the 
cell as a whole, just as a molecule has systems of energy 
levels which do not belong to any of its constituent atoms, 
but are yet not imposed on it from outside." 6 

This is the best diamat can do at present to suggest how 
the purposive behaviour of the organism may be explained. 
Contradictions, clashes of opposites and crises seem to be of 
no more value here than in accounting for the emergence of 
other new qualities. 

Evolution by natural selection assumes that mutation 
can give rise to radically new characters. As we saw’, in 
Haldane’s account it is not the “ opposition ” between 
mutation and selection, but the process of mutation itself, 
which is believed to produce novelty. Nobody, whether a 
diamat or not, has yet suggested how this occurs. Very lit- 
tle is known about mutation. It is made more frequent in 
fruit-flies by treating them with X-rays, and the conjecture 
has therefore been made that mutation is caused by die 
change in position in a gene of one or more atoms, such as 
X-ray bombardment can bring about. It is thought that 
spontaneous mutation may be caused in a similar way by 
cosmic rays. Such a mechanism may well be supposed 
capable of producing kinks in die wings and changes in the 
eye-colour of fruit-flies, but nobody has suggested how it 
can cause die emergence of radically new qualities. 

Thus no school of materialism, dialectical or other, has 
yet made any substantial progress in explaining the differ- 
ence between matter which is subject only to causal Jaws, 
and organisms which obey teleological laws. 


• Haldane: Ibid., p. 105. 
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The facts of psychology pose a difficult problem for 
materialism. Perhaps because this is so obvious, material- 
ists have devoted much attention to it, and many of them 
have convinced themselves that mental phenomena can be 
brought within the ambit of their doctrine. Hence Russell, 
when he wrote an introduction to a new edition of Lange’s 
History of Materialism thirty years ago, remarked that 
psychology was the most materialistic of the sciences. 

Diamat is a doctrine of emergence, and therefore ad- 
mits in principle that the mind is active and is capable of 
influencing the body. In particular, in the theory of know- 
ledge Marx laid stress on the active part played by the 
mind. Yet, as we have seen, this may have referred to 
nothing more than the physically active part men have 
played in history and in production. The diamats have 
not stressed the activity of the mind in other relations. 
Comforth mentions with emphasis that the mind is active 
in sensation , 1 but he makes no use or application of this 
fact. Diamat has always been anxious to uphold deter- 
minism. In relation to social affairs, though in practice the 
communists Jay great stress on revolutionary initiative, in 
theory diamat confines itself to the formula that "social 
realities determine social consciousness ". 

In addition to this, the work of Pavlov has been very 
influential. Pavlov was not a diamat : he was one of the 
few persons in Russia so distinguished as to be able 
publicly to make fun of the dialectic. He was in fact a 
mechanistic materialist. Haldane, in his admirable book, 
The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences, does not mention 
Pavlov, even in the chapter specially devoted to psychology. 


I M Comforth ; Theory of Knowledge, p. 22. 
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The prepossessions of the diamat school have wrought 
havoc in Russian psychology. Nobody except a fanatical 
adherent would demand that Freud, for example, be swal- 
lowed whole, but surely he deserves to be studied sympa- 
thetically. The diamat procedure is to attach an oppro- 
brious label, “ reactionary ”, “ idealist ", or decadent , to 
a man or a doctrine, and after that nobody dares to refer to 
him or it except with contempt. 

Because of alt this the psychology of the diamats has 
remained substantially mechanistic. Thus Cornforth takes 
his account of Mind and Body from Pavlov. He sets forth 
the dectrine of conditioned reflexes, and asserts that the 
mechanism of reflexes is found in the brain, in die connec- 
tions which exist between the sensory and motor centres in 
the brain.” '* Pavlov insisted that mental activity is the 
same as higher nervous activity.” " Mental life begins 
when things begin to take on a meaning for the animal, and 
this happens precisely when the animal, as a result of the 
formation of conditioned reflexes, begins to learn to connect 
one thing with another. Something has a meaning for an 
animal when the animal has learned to connects presence 
with something else.” “ To be aware of things is essentially 

an active state not simply to be affected by them but 

to respond to them. Awareness means first that the animal 
discriminates certain features of its environment and re- 
sponds to them ; secondly that it attaches meaning to vari- 
ous features of its environment in the sense that it connects 
them with other things. Thus it is able to form expecta- 
tions and to learn by experience." 

" In this way die formation of~ conditioned reflexes 
gives rise to the difference between the subjective anu the 
objective. It is simply the difference between the totality 
of material conditions, and the aspects of them of which 
the animal is aware and the meaning it attaches to 
them. 


8 M. Cornforth : Ibid , Ch. 1 and 2. 
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“ It is, then, in the activity of the nervous system— the 
activity of building complicated and variable relations with 
the external world — that consciousness arises. When the 
stimulations begin to act as signals and the animal learns to 
recognise them and to regulate its behaviour accordingly, 
then a new quality comes into existence in the nervous pro- 
cess, namely consciousness. It is the new quality that dis- 
tinguishes the life process of the brain. 

“ Pavlov regarded speech as a ‘ second signal system ’ 
developed as an addition to the first signal system of sensa- 
tions. He regarded the development of the second signal 
system as the basis of the development of all the higher 
mental activity of man. Sensations are ' concrete signals ' : 
words are 1 signals of the first signals ’. Thus what we say 
depends on our intentions. Hence words represent an 
abstraction from reality and permit the formation of gene- 
ralisations, which constitute our specifically human, higher 
mentality. The second signal system, speech, arises and 
functions only in inseparable connection with the first. 
Without sensation there can be no speech and no thought. 
At the same time the development of the first signal system 
in man is also conditioned by that of the second. The deve- 
lopment in man of the second signal system from the first 
is socially determined, a result of the productive activity 
and social intercourse of men.” 

There is little need to criticise these crude applications 
or inferences from Pavlov’s work. The assumption of sepa- 
rate sensory and motor centres in the brain is doubtful : 
the brain acts for most purposes as a whole. 3 The uncon- 
ditioned reflex, which is taken as the basic unit of the 
psychical structure, itself depends on the psychic whole. 
Thus unless the dog has a desire for food his saliva will not 
flow when it is presented to him. 

Despite the use of the word " active ”, the diamat psy- 


3c/.. Haldane: The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences, p. 142, 
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chology takes little account of desire. Thus perception in 
the sense of recognition of an object as of a desirable or 
undesirable type must take place first before there can be 
a reflex of this kind, whereas Cornforth makes perception 
follow the building up of a system of conditioned reflexes. 
In a similar way he makes generalisation follow and depend 
upon the use of words. But most words other than proper 
names are general and can have come into use only as a 
result of generalisation. Children generalise before they 
learn appropriate words : they use one word to denote a 
variety of things having some possibly quite slight resembl- 
ance to each other. Speech is in fact a psychical activity, 
and more particularly an emotional activity. What it com- 
municates is meanings, wholes, not signal words or concepts. 
To represent it as physiological, as this theory does, is quite 
unsound. 

The assumptions of the theory are mechanistic, and 
when it runs into the inevitable difficulties of mechanism it 
ignores them. Thus no indication is given how " building 
complicated and variable relations with the external world" 
produces consciousness. This is a crucial point in a 
materialistic theory: Cornforth takes it in hrs stride as if 
the appearance of such a " new quality ” were something 
quite commonplace. 

Haldane's attempt 4 to outline a materialistic psycho- 
logy is more promising. It equates mind with the electrical 
rhythms of the whole brain, arguing that just as a cell 
becomes a unity by developing energy levels of its own, 
which do not exist m its constituent molecules, so the brain 
has energy levels of its own. The merit of this sketch is 
that it sees that the brain functions as a whole : the attempt 
to deal with mental activity as composed of reflexes will not 
work. It will not work, indeed, as a theory of the mental 
activity even of apes. Kohler in his classical study found 
that the doctrine of stimulus and response was inadequate : 


4 Haldane : Ibid., p. 142. 
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apes behave intelligently in the light of the meaning of the 
whole situation. 

Analytical procedures, physiological and psychological, 
have their interest and value, but they cannot replace the 
study of the mind as a whole, nor of the mind as it appears 
to the observer who knows it best, namely itself. Diamat 
grants that when we perform an act of will which moves the 
body, the act of will is really moving the body, though it is 
also a material process. Diamat grants that when wc 
believe our conduct to be influenced by desire, ambition, 
imagination, loyalty to principle or enthusiasm for an 
ideal, we are not mistaken ; but at the same time the whole 
process is material. That mental processes are material is 
very hard to believe, but if the doctrine of emergence is 
valid, we may have to swallow our incredulity. Diamat 
however holds that we are mistaken when we assume that 
in making a choice between alternative acts or motives we 
are choosing freely. Diamat insists on determinism, and 
free choice seems to be incompatible with determinism. 

At first sight it may appear that the diamats are arbit- 
rary in refusing to admit the emergence of freedom. If 
material processes can be conscious, purposive, and sensitive 
to values, why can they not be free ? The diamats may 
however be right in denying that a material process can be 
free. It may well be in some respects indeterminate, but 
despite the speculations of some eminent scientific men, it is 
not convincing to regard physical indeterminacy as corres- 
ponding to freedom of choice. The fact is that mental 
events as we know them arc so completely different from 
physical events as we imagine them that no theory which 
identifies the two has any plausibility in itself. Wc can be 
persuaded of it only for other reasons. 

We seem to be aware of freedom in making choices, 
and it is unlikely that we are mistaken. The fact that 
materialism is incompatible with freedom is a traditional 
weakness of that theory. Diamat however claims to over- 
come this weakness. It believes in freedom in the sense 
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conveyed by the formula : " Freedom is the recognition of 
necessity.” It justifies this by arguing that in order to act, 
knowledge of the circumstances is necessary : such know- 
ledge facilitates action and is therefore equivalent to free- 
dom. Clearly this is a mistake. Knowledge of relevant 
facts helps to make an action effective, but has no bearing 
on the freedom or unfreedom of the act of will whidi 
initiates the action, since this act of will is the same, whether 
the ensuing action succeeds or fails. The question of free- 
will concerns the act of choice. 

The formula " freedom is the recognition of necessity ” 
is Hegelian. In Hegel's system, necessity is determination 
by another : freedom is determination by the self. But by 
this must be understood the true self, which is universality. 
If I act according to my selfish interests, I act against 
universality, for my selfish interests are of Nature, not of 
Spirit. I am therefore not free. If I obey the law, or the 
moral law, I obey the universal, which is myself, and so I 
am self-determined and therefore free. Thus I am free 
only when I co-operate with the cosmic process, the self- 
manifestation of the Idea. This is the Hegelian doctrine 
of freedom. 

For a materialist, the cosmic process has no special 
sanctity. It is not guided by any purpose, and leads to 
nothing whidi can be regarded as valuable. Indeed the 
cosmic process is .an unintelligible conception in material- 
ism : the world is not a process, but a haphazard assembl- 
age of purposeless events. But for a diamat this is not true. 
Engels says : ” Hegel was the first to state correctly the 
relation between freedom and necessity. * Necessity is blind 
only in so far as it is not understood.’ Freedom does not 
consist in the dream of independence from natural law, 
but in the knowledge of those laws, and in the possibility 
this gives of systematically making them work towards 
definite ends. Freedom of the ■will therefore means nothing 
but the ca parity to make derisions with knowledge of the 
subjecr .... Freedom consists in the control over oursehca 
and over external nature .... it is a product of historical 
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methods of " faith healing ” are successful sufficiently often 
to make it certain that there is a causal connection between 
the states of mind they are concerned to induce and the 
healing process. If the reader is sceptical, he need inquire 
of only a few neighbours to meet with such cases. I myself 
know three cases : in one a fractured humerus was healed 
in one night while a Christian Science practitioner perform- 
ed her ministrations — the facts were certified by an ortho- 
dox medical man ; in another a leprosy case and in 
another a heart condition, both pronounced hopeless cases 
bv orthodox medicine, were cured completely in a few' days 
after visits to the ashram of Sai Baba at Shirdi. Alexis 
Carrel, a medical man of high calibre, describes a case as 
remarkable as these in his book The Voyage to Lourdes. 

The ordinary emergent materialism can make some 
attempt to accommodate these facts, but it is very hard to 
see how the Pavlovian apparatus of conditioned reflexes, 
which is orthodoxy with the diamats, can do so. 
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development. Each step forward in the field of culture was 
a step towards freedom .... the generation of fire by fric* 
tion gave man for the first time control over one of the 
forces of nature, forces which alone make possible a state 
of society in which there are no longer class distinc- 
tions ” 8 It is clear from this passage that at the back 

of Engels’s mind was the Hegelian idea of co-operation with 
the cosmic process as the true nature of freedom. 'It is 
hardly necessary to repeat that this doctrine is not consistent 
with materialism, and that it merely dodges the real 
question of freewill, by changing it, in the usual diamat 
fashion, from an individual to a social and historical 
question. Freedom of the will and control over nature are 
entirely different things. 

The diamat theory of conditioned reflexes and signal . 
systems is formulated to account for sensorimotor and 
intellectual phenomena. It is inadequate for the purpose, 
but its inadequacy is still more obvious when we consider 
the emotions and their effects upon the body. Here the 
mind-body relation seems clearly the reverse of that assumed 
by materialism. The power of an ambition, a theory, an 
ideal to force the body to serve it, to the limit of exhaustion 
or martyrdom, is shown by innumerable lives, from Marx 
to Gandhi. Yogis carry this familiar principle some stages 
further, though perhaps in a somewhat different direction. 
In quite worldly affairs it is a commonplace that the power 
of the mental to the material is three to one, and none in 
fact know better than communists the value of the will 
to win. 

Among those familiar in ordinary experience, the most 
sensational instances of the power of the mind over the 
body are those concerning disease and similar states. A 
great variety of diseases have been traced, in particular 
instances, to psychological causes and have been cured by 
psycho-somatic techniques. " Christian Science ” and other 


8 Engels: AtUi-Duhting, I, XI. 
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methods of " faith healing ” are successful sufficiently often 
to make it certain that there is a causal connection between 
the states of mind they are concerned to induce and the 
healing process. If the reader is sceptical, he need inquire 
of only a few neighbours to meet with such cases. I myself 
know three cases : in one a fractured humerus was healed 
in one night while a Christian Science practitioner perform- 
ed her ministrations — the facts were certified by an ortho- 
dox medical man ; in another a leprosy case and in 
another a heart condition, both pronounced hopeless cases 
by orthodox medicine, were cured completely in a few days 
after visits to the ashram of Sai Baba at Shirdi. Alexis 
Carrel, a medical man of high calibre, describes a case as 
remarkable as these in his book The Voyage to Lourdes. 

The ordinary emergent materialism can make some 
attempt to accommodate these facts, but it is very hard to 
see how the PavJovian apparatus of conditioned reflexes, 
which is orthodoxy with the diamats, can do so. 



Chapter VII 


MYSTICISM 

Throughout history there have been people of the type 
called mystics. They agree in attaching supreme import- 
ance to certain experiences, which are usually said to elude 
direct expression, but often achieve indirect expression in 
art, poetry or action of high value, or in philosophy. Such 
experiences have occurred to a considerable number of 
people and show some similarities. They may be regarded 
as evidence of an order of existence and values superior to 
the material order. The evidence is not conclusive, but it 
must count in favour of any theory of the world that it 
makes place for this evidence. Correspondingly it is a weak- 
ness of any theory that it implies, as materialism does, that 
this evidence is necessarily worthless. 

A materialist school which was willing to digest the 
discoveries of the psycho-analysts might make a plausible 
attempt to account for the phenomena of mysticism in 
naturalistic terms. Diamat scorns psycho-analysis, and 
therefore must adopt the unsatisfactory course of ignoring 
or sneering at mysticism. 



Chapter VIII 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 

The acceptance of materialism must have been checked in 
early times by the common belief in miraculous or super- 
natural occurrences — the foreseeing of future events, the 
knowledge of contemporaneous but distant events, thought- 
reading, apparitions, especially at the time of death or 
other crisis, ghosts, poltergeists, levitation and other pheno- 
mena associated with asceticism and yoga. With the rise of 
science in the 17th century, belief in such occurrences 
declined. Aggressive unbelief, aimed mainly at clericalism 
and secondarily at religion, included these beliefs in its 
sweeping attack on “ superstition and was helped, no 
doubt, in doing so by the exposure of charlatans. 

However, there were always cases which defied the 
debunkers. For a century past there has been systematic 
research into the subject by men of high ability, whose 
honesty cannot be questioned, and their research has 
produced strong evidence for most of these types of “ super- 
natural ” phenomena. 

Almost all these facts are difficult for materialists. 
(They are difficult for most theories, but we are discussing 
materialism ). Consider the phenomenon for which the 
greatest volume of evidence nas been accumulated — tele- 
pathy. Closely related mental events — visions, words, non- 
verbalised ideas, emotions, urges to action — occur to two 
people (occasionally more than two) at a distance, and in 
the absence of any detectable or imaginable means of com- 
munication. Alternative explanations such as coinridence 
are eliminated ; a connection of the type which between 
normal events would be called causal must be assumed. 

Positivists may ignore the absence of a physical con- 
nection, and talk about correlations among observed facts, 
but materialists cannot do so. They must assume a chain 

4 
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oE physical occurrences connecting the two associated events. 
But no such chain is forthcoming. While in most instances 
the two events are fairly near each other in space, this is not 
always so : in some experimental cases the two persons have 
been hundreds of miles apart, and in some spontaneous 
cases, thousands of miles apart. A woman in India had a 
highly realistic vision of her brother on the day of his death 
in France. The person known as Mrs. Holland, who per- 
formed " automatic writing**, was living in India when she 
wrote some of the passages which proved to be complement-' 
ary to passages written By automatists in England and with 
them made up the celebrated “ cross-correspondences ", The 
messages purported to come from the surviving mind of a 
dead man, but if they came from a living person, that 
person probably lived in England. Mrs. Holland knew 
nothing of the matter and had never heard of any of the 
other people concerned. 

J. B. S. Haldane, almost the only diamat who has 
deigned to discuss these facts, suggests a line of explanation 
consistent with materialism. He points out that some of 
the laws of mental phenomena are unlike the laws of classi- 
cal physics but like those governing the behaviour of very 
small pieces of matter. Thus mental events cannot be 
accurately located in time or space. If the mind, as he 
suggests, is associated with the electrical rhythms of the 
brain, ideas could be physical objects, but of very small mass 
and correspondingly indefinite location. In that case, just 
as there is no absolute distinction between two electrons, so 
there might be no absolute distinction between ideas or 
sensations in different minds. Electrically charged particles 
will leak through an electrostatic barrier which according to 
classical theory ought to be an absolute bar to them ; per- 
haps mental entities can do the same sort of thing, with 
a similar appearance of purposiveness. *' I do not see,” he 
concludes, "why a dialectical materialist should reject a 
priori the possibility of such alleged phenomena as tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance .... I can see no reason for regard- 
ing a certain lack of privacy in mental images as on the 
one hand impossible or on me other hand miraculous . . _. 
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if these occurrences should be proved, I do not think that 
this would disprove materialism.” 1 

, Haldane’s ingenious thought-model is open to serious 
objection on the facts of parapsychology. Though he says 
that we should expect paranormal events to be rare, his 
theory suggests no reason why some people should have 
conspicuously greater abilities in the matter than others. 
On his view, all humans and all ideas would be expected to 
stand more or less on the same level. Secondly, such an 
electrical structure as he postulates would presumably be cut 
off by a barrier of materia! of high conductivity, and by 
great thicknesses of any sort of material. An exchange of 
an idea between a brain in France and one in India is 
difficult to fit into his picture. 

Again, not all occurrences of this type involve two 
persons sharing a common idea in the way this theory is 
alone fitted to explain. A frequent telepathic phenomenon 
is a hallucinatory vision of a person, often at or near the 
■moment of death, by another person. Does the dying man 
have a vision of himself ? That is surely unlikely. A, the 
dying man, presumably ( but not certainly — there is evid- 
ence of his doing so in some cases ) thinks of his friend B ; 
and this causes B to form a vision of A. This is hardly 
sharing a common idea. However, some plausible exten- 
sion of Haldane’s hypothesis could perhaps accommodate 
this. fact. 

But no possible extension of it could cover the cases, 
otherwise rather similar, of hallucinatory vision of a dead 
man. A, a person visiting a certain house, has visions 
which turn out on inquiry to be identifiable with B, a 
former occupant of the house, now dead. Other persons, 
C, D, also " see ” B, without having been told aoout it. 
This phenomenon has been familiar from ancient times, 
and tliere are many well-substantiated modem cases. It 
defies explanation on Haldane’s theory. 


1 Hal Jane: The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences, p. 147. 
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Equally fatal to this theory is the fact that it cannot 

E rovicle for precognittve telepathy, i,e., knowing what some* 
ody else is going to think some time in the future. The 
evidence for this is also very strong. 1 need only refer the 
sceptic to the account of S. G. Seal’s classical experiments 
in Antony Flew’s book, A New Approach to Psychical 
Research (pp. 90-10-1). Flew has a strong prepossession 
against the paranormal, and seems to me unfair to the 
evidence in several places, but he finds no flaw in these 
experiments and has to admit the reality of precognition. 
To the materialist or the orthodox scientific man precogni- 
tion is completely baffling, but there is a great deaf of 
convincing evidence, in addition to the reports of the 
regular psychical researchers. The popular books of 
"Cheiro , the professional "seer” who died some years 
ago, contain several well authenticated cases. But precog- 
nition not only defies explanation on the lines of Haldane’s 
suggestion : it defies all accepted scientific doctrine, and 
must, I think, be considered incompatible with materialism. 

Some students believe that psychical research has prov- 
ed the survival, after the death of the physical body, of some 
mental entity capable at least of memory, and in some 
instances of purposive communication. If this is true, and 
if the surviving entity is non-material, this constitutes a 
disproof of materialism. However, the proof of survival is 
not easy. To prove telepathy, clairvoyance, and precog- 
nition is in principle relatively simple : eliminating chance, 
fraud and normal physical explanations, it is merely neces- 
sary to establish facts of observation. Survival is not a 
matter of observed fact but of inference, and inference in 
a region in which it is extremely difficult to determine 
whether what we say has any meaning. Facts pointing to 
survival, moreover, can always be given an alternative 
explanation in terms of telepathy, clairvoyance, precogni- 
tion and the activity of the unconscious minds of living 
persons. 

Thus a type of evidence which suggests survival is the 
statements of children who claim to remember former 
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incarnations. A child refers to facts concerning the life of 
a person who died some time before he was bom, in a way 
which suggests that they are the “ same ” person. In some 
instances, it is said, a child has revealed objects concealed 
by "himself" in his former life, and unknown to anybody 
else. 


A few such cases have been reported elsewhere, but 
most occur in countries where the belief in reincarnation is 
common, especially India. It is a pity that there is no 
organisation in India of the nature of a psychical research 
society, devoted to the scrutiny of reports of this kind. 
Obviously we cannot rely upon the uncorroborated state- 
ments oE the parents and neighbours of such children. But 
even if we had a case in which there was no doubt about 
the facts, we could not conclude that reincarnation is 
proved, because every possible fact of this kind can be 
explained otherwise: the child could have lea mt all the 
data, in perfect good faith, by telepathy and clairvoyance. 

Though all evidence suggesting survival is open to 
similar objections, it should not be thought that the case is 
weak. On the contrary, it is strong, and many intelligent 
persons have been convinced by it. The “ cross-correspond- 
ence" cases associated with F. W. H. Myers are still pro- 
bably the best. Myers, one of the founders of the Society 
for Psychical .Research of London, died in 1901, and the 
cases began soon after that and continued for nearly 20 
years. Automatists produced messages in automatic writ- 
ing, and mediums produced them in speech. These auto- 
matists and mediums did not at first know each other. 
Most of the messages purported to come from Myers, and 
some from friends of his, and at some point most of them 
explicitly claimed to be attempts to prove that he or they 
still lived. The proofs consisted of allusions to some recon- 
dite topic in English, Italian, Latin or Greek literature. 
The allusions in any one medium’s material were unintel- 
ligible, but when passages from two or three different 
mediums were brought together they were found to explain 
each other and to make sense. There is no doubt about the 
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Equally fatal to this theory is the fact that it cannot 

E rovide for precognitive telepathy, i.e., knowing what some- 
ody else is going to think some time in the future. The 
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** Cheiro ", the professional " seer ” who died some years 
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incarnations. A child refers to facts concerning the life of 
a person who died some time before he was born, in a way 
which suggests that they are the “ same ” person. In some 
instances, it is said, a child has revealed objects concealed 
by “ himself ” in his former life, and unknown to anybody 
else. 


A few such cases have been reported elsewhere, but 
most occur in countries where the belief in reincarnation is 
common, especially India. It is a pity that there is no 
organisation in India of the nature of a psychical research 
society, devoted to the scrutiny of reports of this kind. 
Obviously we cannot rely upon the uncorroborated state- 
ments of the parents and neighbours of such children. But 
even if we had a case in which there was no doubt about 
the facts, we could not conclude that reincarnation is 
proved, because every possible fact of this kind can be 
explained otherwise: the child could have learnt all the 
data, in perfect good faith, by telepathy and clairvoyance. 

Though all evidence suggesting survival is open to 
similar objections, it should not be thought that the case is 
weak. On the contrary, it is strong, and many intelligent 
persons have been convinced by it. The " cross-correspond- 
ence ” cases associated with F. W. H. Myers are still pro- 
bably the best. Myers, one of the founders of the Society 
for Psychical. Research of London, died in 1901, and the 
cases began soon after that and continued for nearly 20 
years. Automatists produced messages in automatic writ- 
ing, and mediums produced them in speech. These auto- 
matists and mediums did not at first know each other. 
Most of the messages purported to come from Myers, and 
some from friends of his, and at some point most of them 
explicitly claimed to be attempts to prove that he or they 
still lived. The proofs consisted of allusions to some recon- 
dite topic in English, Italian, Latin or Greek literature. 
The allusions in any one medium's material were unintel- 
JJgibie, but when passages ins m two or three different 
mediums were brought together they were found to explain 
each other and to make sense. There is no doubt about the 
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good faith of the persons concerned ; there is also no doubt 
about the evidence, which is all documentary, and is per- 
fectly clear ; and it cannot be seriously argued that the 
effects are due to chance. It has been shown in each case 
that Myers or his friends, who were learned men, had had 
the necessary knowledge, whereas none of the investigators 
or mediums were familiar with all the references, and some 
of the references needed a good deal of research and were 
only cleared up years afterwards. Further, in some cases 
the impersonation of the supposed communicators, by 
characteristic attitudes, tricks of speech, and so forth was 
said to be strikingly good. On the face of it the proof of 
the survival of Myers and the other supposed communi- 
cators is very strong. 

More than that. Several people suggested that an 
alternative explanation was possible ; viz., that the uncon- 
scious mind of a living person was responsible. There is 
independent evidence that some persons’ unconscious 
minds are capable of acquiring information telepathically 
from other minds, and clairvoyantly from books, and of 
conveying it telepathically to mediums. All these critics 
guessed that the person responsible was Mrs. Verrall, one of 
the automatists, who had known Myers and the others well. 
She was herself a scholar, and though she did not conscious- 
ly remember all the references, she may have known some 
of them unconsciously, and would have knnwn where to 
look for the rest. The only serious alternative yet proposed 
to the hypothesis of survival is this suggestion that the un- 
conscious mind of Mrs. Verrall devised the puzzles, and it 
it not very plausible. It implies that this perfectly honest 
and very learned woman — of course unconsciously — perpe- 
trated 'a fraud upon science, the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, her friends and heiself, keeping it up for more than 
ten years, and going to much trouble to do it. And even 
this theory breaks down, for Mrs. Verrall died in 1916, and 
a number of cases of the same type occurred after that. The 
only remaining alternative hypothesis, then, is that the 
unconscious mind of some unknown person devised the 
cross-correspondences. 
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Many other cases strongly suggest survival, and the 
alternative theories which can be proposed to account for 
the facts are roundabout and difficult to credit ; but the 
cross-correspondence cases are probably the best. It will be 
agreed that evidence of this cogency would be held to prove 
its point in almost any other branch of scientific inquiry. 
However, in view of the obscurity of the subject, the diffi- 
culty of determining what any hypothesis means, and of 
knowing whether the given hypotheses exhaust the possibil- 
ities, it would be prudent to reserve judgement. 

In the light of the facts presented in this chapter, 
materialism in any form is almost certainly untenable. It 
looks at first sight as if telepathy might be explained by 
some material mechanism, but neither Haldane's nor any 
other that has been proposed meets the case. Moreover, 
the other phenomena make' materialistic explanations even 
more difficult. In particular, precognition stands quite 
outside the bounds of science as we know it. All these 
facts are well established and are no longer regarded by 
students of psychical research as subject to doubt. Perhaps 
it is best to regard them as manifestations of an order of 
reality different from the material order. 

The survival of a non-material entity after the death of 
the body would by itself be a complete refutation of mate- 
rialism, but the evidence for survival, of some entity of an 
unknown nature, though very suggestive, is not, in my 
opinion, conclusive. However, in discussing the philoso- 
phy of nature we cannot always hope for certainty ; we 
must sometimes go on probabilities. Survival, though not 
proved, is sufficiently probable to demand not to be ignored. 
It is dogmatic to adhere to a philosophy such as materialism 
which makes survival impossible. • 

• In honesty I should admit that I do not feel entirely convinced 
by this evidence. I can see no flaw in it, but I have a lingering 
expectation that somehow, some day, it will be shown to be unsound. 
This doubt is almost certainly emotional : I am unwilling to accept 
facts which are incompatible with any world picture, materialistic or 
otherwise, jet formulated. 
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MATERIALISM 

Up to this point the argument has concerned materialism 
mainly, and only secondarily the dialectical version. As 
the reader will have noticed, the dialectic has contributed 
nothing to the solution of the traditional difficulties of 
materialism. 

If parapsychology is ignored and attention is confined 
to the normal facts, materialism, though not very plausible, 
remains a tenable theory, if it is granted that emergence may 
occur. If emergence is considered impossible, materialism 
is untenable. The credibility of materialism then turns 
largely on the credibility of emergence, and if we ignore 
parapsychology, emergence seems to be an undecidable 
question. 

If emergence is denied, materialism is untenable, and 
there seem then to be two broad possibilities : dualism, or 
a monistic theory postulating a nature which must have the 
characteristics of mind, and may in addition have those 
ascribed to matter. 

The facts of parapsychology are as yet little understood, 
and it would be rash to draw dogmatic conclusions from 
them ; but so far as can now be judged, they argue against 
emergence and against materialism, and in favour of dual- 
ism. Dualism is of course an unsatisfactory theory. But 
the facts of parapsychology as they stand today inevitably 
place the philosophy of nature in an unsatisfactory position. 
Undoubtedly the wisest conclusion is that it is premature to 
formulate a philosophy of nature. 
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Chapter X 

PARTY PHILOSOPHY 

In Hegel’s system, history is represented as exemplifying 
the dialectical progress of the Idea. All human institutions, 
laws, moralities, philosophies, are necessary to the stage of 
evolution in which they occur. There is nothing contin- 
gent about them : they are necessary steps towards the self- 
realisation of the Idea. 

Diamat takes essentially the same view. " We know of 
only one’ science: the science of history,” said Marx . 1 
Again : *' Morality, religion, metaphysics, and ideology in 
general, with their appropriate forms of consciousness, thus 
forfeit the semblance of independence. They have no his- 
tory, no evolution of their own .” 2 Thus ideas are an 
essential part of the dialectical stage of evolution in which 
they occur, and are also dialectical steps towards the ulti- 
mate truth. Each stage of progress therefore has its cha- 
racteristic philosophy, which is the truth for that stage and 
for the class which leads mankind into that stage. And just 
as each successive class fights its predecessor, so each suc- 
cessive philosophy opposes its predecessor in a militant 
spirit. 

The philosophy of the proletariat and the socialist 
stage is diamat. It is the duty of the proletarian political 
party to propagate this philosophy and to preserve its ortho- 
dox form, and also to combat ” the " philosophy of the 
bourgeoisie. Hence the doctrine of "class philosophy ” 
and " party philosophy ”. Marx set the fashion, with his 
batt-lempcreu tirades against Bauer and Proudhon. Lenin 
made a principle of " militancy ” in philosophy, and 


1 Mjrx : German Ideology. 

5 Ibid. 
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though on a small scale, revived, after centuries, the practice 
of executing non-political writers purely on account of 
their ideas. Stalin of course horrified the world by his 
excesses in this matter. I am not aware that any Russian 
philosopher has been executed because of his philosophy, 
but hundreds of historians, scientific men, poets, novelists 
and so forth have been executed or killed at forced labour 
for purely ideological “ faults The Chinese communist 
regime compels intellectuals to conform to party orthodoxy 
by means which are only slightly less cruel. 

“Philosophy is and always has been class philosophy, . . 
A philosophy is a world outlook, an attempt to understand 
the world, mankind, and man's place in the world. Such 
an outlook cannot be anything but the outlook" of a class 
.... there is no philosophy which does not embody a class 
outlook ." 3 

" People are prone to believe that it we adopt a parti* 

san, class standpoint, then we turn our backs on truth 

But the contrary is the case. It is only when we adopt the 
partisan standpoint of historically the most progressive class 
that we are able to get nearer to truth. The definition of 
dialectical materialism, therefore, as the philosophy of the 
revolutionary working-class party is in no way incompatible 
with the claim of dialectical. materialism to express truth, 
and to be a means of arriving at truth.'' * This clearly 
implies that philosophy is part of social evolution and 
follows its phases. 

Comforth proceeds to explain that an exploiting class 
must devise a philosophy which will disguise its position. 
Thus early bourgeois philosophy saw the world as consist- 
ing of independent atoms. This was a mirror of bourgeois 
society, and it disguised exploitation by representing worker 
and capitalist as equal and as entering into free contracts. 


8 M. Cornforlh : Dialectical Materialism, p. 13. 
t Ibid., p. 16 . 
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But the working class needs no disguise, because it has no 
intention to exploit anyone. Its interest is in understand- 
ing things as they are. Other classes have wanted to 
perpetuate themselves as classes, and hence have evolved 
philosophies which stress the eternal and unchangeable : 
the working class wants to abolish itself, and is therefore 
opposed to systems which establish any false permanence . 5 

Diamat claims to inherit the philosophical wealth of 
the past, but it is a new departure. "It is a philosophy 
which serves the common people in their struggle to throw 
off all exploitation and to build a classless society.” It is 
an attempt to understand the world in order to change it, 
in accordance with Marx's famous dictum. It is no longer- 
an attempt to give an explanation of the world. It is an 
instrument of scientific investigation, a method, and at the 
same time a “ scientific weapon in the hands of the proleta- 
rian masses ". “ The discovery of Marx and Engels," said 

Zhdanov, “ represents the end of the old philosophy It 

marked the beginning of a completely new period in the 

history of philosophy the most complete and decisive 

negation of all preceding philosophy. But to negate does 
not mean merely to say no. Negation includes continuity, 
signifies absorption, the critical reforming and unification 
in a new and higher synthesis of everything advanced and 
progressive that has been achieved in the history of human 
thought.” 0 


It is clear from these passages that the Hegelian view 
of a philosophy as a characteristic of a phase of human 
evolution persists in diamat. Though the philosophy of 
the proletariat, viz., diamat, is regarded as such a phase, and 
is therefore relative, clearly the doctrine of phases claims to 
be absolutely true. It is also evident that the whole doc- 
trine of class philosophy and of diamat as the philosophy of 
the working class stands or falls with this Hegelian doctrine 


5 Ibid., p. 18. 
o p. 20. 
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of philosophy as nothing more than a part of social evolu- 
tion ; and it is hardly necessary to say that this doctrine is 
false. 

It follows from this theory that there are no rational 
grounds for belief: there are only causes of belief, and 
these causes are of a social nature. The only way in which 
philosophical beliefs can be changed is by bringing about 
social change : “ Philosophy cannot be realised without the 
uprising of the proletariat.” 7 There is therefore no sense 
in philosophical argument. It is noticeable in fact that 
books on diaraat contain very little argument : they either 
trace the evolution of philosophical • ideas, or state the 
position of diamat on one subject or another in a dogmatic 
way. 

This doctrine has disturbing implications in regard to 
truth. If "philosophy cannot be realised without the 
uprising of the proletariat ", there is no truth other than 
that enunciated on behalf of the proletarian revolution, and 
it is justifiable to sacrifice all apparent truth of any other 
character for the sake of the revolution. The license thus 
given to falsehood has made possible the vast two-way sys- 
tem of deceit called the " iron curtain ”, the greatest essay 
in mendacity knowd to history. 

This doctrine about philosophy is sometimes confused, 
even by diamats, with the fact that social conditions affect 
philosophical and other thinking in various ways. Mann- 
heim's Ideology and Utopia and Russell’s History of 
Western Philosophy are essays on this theme. The diamat 
position is quite different. It does not say that social affairs 
merely condition thought : it says that thought is an inte- 
gral part of a dialectical, stage-by-stage social process — per- 
haps rather cosmic process. Thought therefore has no 
independent value : it is merely part of the process. Marx 
said this very clearly in German Ideology : ideas “ forfeit 
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the semblance of independence .” Hecker echoes him : 

"Strictly . . . ..ideologies have no independent history 

they are superstructures upon given class and economic 
foundations.” 8 Thus it is made to seem legitimate to turn 
thought into a “weapon” and to urge the proletariat to 
hate " bourgeois ” philosophers and to adhere dogmatically 
to the cliches and slogans taught them by the Marxists. 

I am not arguing that philosophy ought to be divorc- 
ed from practical life. If a philosophical exposition is 
given a practical implication, so much the better, at least 
if the implication is good. It is, however, essential that the 
aim of philosophical thinking should be the truth, and 
that practical purposes should be subordinated to it, at least 
while the inquiry i$ being conducted. Otherwise it is 
merely special pleading. But diamats are unperturbed 
when confronted with this accusation. They say that all 
philosophy is special pleading. ” Philosophy is as partisan 
now as it was 2000 years ago,” said Lenin. 9 

Thought has been affected by social, economic and 
other conditions. Ideological conflicts have preceded 
and accompanied revolutions in the past, and there 
have been martyrs in these conflicts. That however is no 
reason why in our generation we should return to these 
evil ways. It is many centuries since there was any philo- 
sophical intolerance in India. It existed in more recent 
times in Europe, but that is not a fact of which Europe 
should be proud. Nobody now defends the suppression of 
Galileo and Bruno. Hobbes and Locke thought it pru- 
dent to live abroad when their opponents were in power, 
but once Locke’s friends came in, it was hoped that this 
kind of barbarism was over, as it proved to be, until Lenin 
took power. 

During the bourgeois era there has been nothing that 


• J. Hecker: Russian Sociology. 
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pointment of the intellectual who could not get the world 
to take him at his own valuation. The Marxian movement 
has continued to be run by discontented intellectuals, who 
"understand the whole historical process" (Engels) and 
tell the proletariat what it is expedient for them to believe 
and whom they must hate. 

Com forth gives another reason for identifying mate- 
rialism with the working class. It is a repetition of Engels’s 
definition of materialism as realism. Other theories, spe- 
cifically “ idealism ", are considered to disguise things from 
the masses, while materialism reveals the truth. It is of 
course open to an adherent of any other theory to declare 
that his favourite doctrine alone reveals the truth to the 
masses; while materialism hides it. 

Comforth argues that bourgeois thought is hampered 
by an unexpressed imperative to defend exploitation. The 
facts do not support this idea. The founder of the diamat 
school was the son of a typical provincial bourgeois, who 
had a regular middle-class education at Bonn and Berlin. 
The specific material on exploitation with which he 
bolstered up his theory he derived from the reports of 
bourgeois government officials. Though at first neglected — 
like most original thinkers — his doctrines have now obtain- 
ed very wide currency among bourgeois writers and tea- 
chers, and indeed exercise more influence than they deserve. 
It is noticeable that his theories appeal to non-specialists : 
his ideas on exploitation are accepted by millions of ordi- 
nary bourgeois, but by very few instructed economists, and 
his interpretation of history in terms of economic interests 
and class struggles is notv almost a commonplace except 
among professional historians. These facts hardly suggest 
that bourgeois thought is dominated by an unconscious 
resistance to Marx’s revelations. 

Comforth also argues that bourgeois thought unduly 
stresses the eternal and unchangeable. Again it is hard to 
see any truth in this. The bourgeois era has been a 
period of incessant intellectual change.' The kind of 
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can be recognised as an orthodoxy, and every variety of 
thought has flourished. In some thinkers of this era, what 
can be considered characteristically bourgeois doctrines or 
ways of thought can be detected, though that usually does 
not account for everything they said. Locke's political 
theory-, for example, is bourgeois, but it is largely indepen- 
dent of his theory of knowledge. Kant’s ethics is bourge- 
ois, perhaps, but it makes little sense to apply that adjective 
to the rest of his thought. Of most modern philosophers 
it is meaningless to call them bourgeois. It would be 
difficult to find anything common in Locke, Hume, Kant, 
Diderot, Hegel, Bentham, Nietzsche, Bergson, Bradley, 
Croce, Whitehead, James, Wittgenstein, Heidegger .... 
Most of them did not concern themselves with what the 
diamat school consider the fundamental philosophical 
issue between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, viz., 
materialism versus " idealism ”. To suggest that these men 
tried to deceive the masses or to conceal the truth about 
economics is fantastic. 

There have been fashions in philosophy, and some- 
times those who were out of the fashion have found it hard 
to get university jobs. But there is not necessarily any 
sinister ruling-class influence in this. In fact the more 
conscious defenders of the existing order openly deplore 
what they consider the destructive and unsettling effects of 
the fashion which now monopolises the philosophy depart- 
ments in the Anglo-American universities. If what Marxism 
says about " bourgeois ” philosophy were true, Messrs. Ryle 
and Ayer, instead of occupying important chairs in the 
foremost British universities, would be breaking stones on 
Dartmoor. 

In short, the diamats have no excuse, theoretical or 
practical, for bringing back "militancy", orthodoxy and 
the party spirit into philosophy. I hesitate to use the 
diamats’ own methods, but I think a class anal>sis of this 
disconcerting phenomenon is plausible. The Hegelian 
legacy explains it in part, but the bitter rancour of Marx's 
attacks on his theoretical rivals also expressed the disap- 
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idealism that was orthodox, though not unchallenged, in 
Marx’s day, has almost vanished. Millions of bourgeois 
are materialists ( and again the most conspicuous excep- 
tions are the professional philosophers ). The typical 
modes of thought of the present day are relativism and 
positivism, the very reverse of that emphasis on the un- 
changeable which Cornforth claims to find. 

Mannheim, arguing on quasi-Marxian lines, makes out 
a good case for the view that there is a specifically hour • 
geois mode of thought and that it is specially well suited 
to scientific investigation, and the enormous progress of 
science in the bourgeois era suggests that he is right. It 
may be unfair to take Soviet Russia as typical of the pro- 
letarian era, if there is to be such an era, but for the pre- 
sent we have no alternative except to judge by what it has 
done. The Soviet Government has heavily subsidised 
science and technology, though it has hampered them by 
its terror. Despite that, if the diamat were more nearly 
true than the bourgeois outlook, it would have been expect- 
ed in these 40 years to have produced concrete proof of its 
superiority. Soviet science and technology have accom- 
plished some respectable work, but nothing to suggest a 
new and more penetrating insight into reality. Their most 
advertised new departure, the work of Michurin and 
Lysenko, is almost certainly unsound, and the post-Stalin 
authorities seem to be repudiating it. If Soviet science has 
any advantage, it is not a superior theory, but larger 
funds. Alexander Wcissberg-Cybulski, who has worked as 
a physicist in Russia, says that scientific men there do not 
accept diamat, and it has no influence on science, favour- 
able or otherwise. 10 

There is more truth in the argument that materialism 
is a revolutionary doctrine. Materialism, whether mecha- 
nical or dialectical, has no logical implication for or against 
revolution, but materialism lias some tendency to encourage 
revolutionary feelings. We’tend to picture matter as below 
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and mind above ; evolution and emergence are imagined 
as a process of pushing up from below ; a theory which 
glorifies matter and scorns mind tends to glorify the 
lower and scorn the upper classes in society. These are 
psychological realities : Haldane 11 points out that the same 
association is found in Plato and John Bunyan. 

It is probable that ruling classes have noticed this asso- 
ciation, and have therefore favoured philosophies which 
lay emphasis on mind or spirit, and that to this, in part, is 
due the disrepute which has attached to materialism in 
most periods of history. The same association seems to 
have been felt in ancient India, as is suggested by the 
reputed teaching of the Charvakas and the orthodox 
response to it. But though these considerations should 
make us more sympathetic towards materialists, they have 
no tendency whatever to imply that materialism is true. 


u Haldane; The Marxist Philosophy end the Sciences, pp. 1 50-54. 
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ETHICS 

D i AM ats attach the greatest importance to the practical 
implications of their theory. They proclaim a principle of 
the " unity of theory and practice, with practice primary “ ; 
i.e., if the two conflict, practical necessities must prevail. 
They ought, therefore, to be greatly concerned about the 
ethical implications of diamat. Actually they pay scarcely 
any attention to them. 

This is because they follow Hegel in propounding a 
general philosophy which is held to have direct political 
implications, while the purely ethical part of the philoso- 
phy affects these political implications scarcely at all. Cut 
while this may be sound in Hegel's system it is certainly a 
mistake in materialism. No political theory can follow 
directly from a materialist philosophy. Diamat is believed 
to prove that the world is now undergoing an inevitable 
transition from capitalism to socialism ; communist politi- 
cal theory says that it is therefore the fundamental dutv of 
man to promote that transition. But it docs not follow. 
Physics may prove that the world is becoming inevitably 
hotter ; it does not follow that it is an> body's duty to make 
it hotter. 

It can be a duty to promote the transition to socialism 
only if socialism is better than any of the alternative 
possibilities before the world. If socialism is inevitable, 
there is no alternative, and the question of duty does not 
arise. If diamats want the public to believe that something 
is their duty, they must admit the possibility of alternatives, 
and they must put forward a theory of values, of ethics, in 
accordance with which they can show that what they aim at 
is better than the other possible alternatives. Thus diamat 
cannot do without an ethical theory. But materialism can- 
not support an ethical theory. 

The only ethical implication of materialism is negative. 
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viz., that the universe has no intrinsic value. To a mate- 
rialist an attitude towards nature of awe, wonder or grati- 
tude is irrational, and in a man or a society convinced of 
materialism such attitudes would probably tend to die out. 
" Dialectical materialism fully accepts the reality of mind 
and of spiritual values,” says the Textbook of Marxist Phi- 
losophy ( p. II ), but as usual the statement is dogmatic and 
is accompanied by no justification. Diamats doubtless see 
that their theory is likely to discourage the apprehension 
of values, and they do not want it to do so. Hut mere pro- 
tests will not alter tlie fact. 

A materialistic world is an unpoetical world, and apart 
from man it is a trivial, purposeless world. Further, it is 
a man-centred world. Man is the monarch of all he surveys. 
This attitude in individuals is disliked, and in the com- 
munity or race as a whole it is equally objectionable. It 
is an attitude to be noticed in all modern communities, and 
is probably an important source of the vulgarity character- 
istic of modem civilisation. 

I have come acioss no discussion of this subject by a 
diamat. Adherents of that theory attribute philistinism, 
vulgarity, etc., to bourgeois civilisation, and a disgust of 
these characteristics may have played some part in Marx’s 
revolt against the bourgeois ordei. In the same way Lenin 
denounced " suburbanism ", Hut this topic has now fallen 
entirely into the background, and if we can judge from 
Russian literature and art, communism is as philistine as 
capitalism itself. 

Materialism has usually been adopted as an expression 
of hostility to religion, and religion is disliked because it 
obstructs science, upholds monarchical political systems, 
and cultivates servility. To these charges against religion 
it is tempting to reply tu quoque : the communists have 
also imposed their dogmas on science, have set up illiberal 
and inegalitarian political regimes, and have denied the 
masses the self-respect derived from the discussion and 
conduct of public affairs. 
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Organised religion has usually upheld the currently 
existing social and political order ; but on the other hand 
most democratic and revolutionary movements have drawn 
inspiration from religion. The king is like God, so belief 
in God supports the king; hut the rest of the heavenly 
hierarchy is no essential part of religion, and in any case it 
■ cquires no great intellectual effort to realise that the king 
is not God, and that there is no necessary connection 
between the two. 

On the other hand, all men arc equal in the sight of 
God ; men's bodies and minds arc obviously unequal, but 
their souls arc equal ; religion tends to imply human 
equality. Most religions also uphold fair and merciful 
dealing. But materialism supplies no reason why we 
should look beyond the manifest inequality of men, or why 
men fn power should refrain from taking advantage of their 
power. The most natural ethical attitude for a materialise 
is that you may do whatever you can get ass-ay with. 

Religion gives some sanctity to a moral code, though 
doubtless the code is often detective. Non-religious but 
non-materialist philosophical beliefs probably tend to give 
some sanctity to a moral code. Materialism implies no 
moral code, and lends no sanctity to any code its believers 
may happen to respect. Many materialists have been high- 
minded men, but that is because they have been moved by 
social ideals rather than philosophical consictions. In a 
society in which materialism is the common belief, it pro- 
bably lowers the general level of conduct, because it sup- 
plies no motisc for moral effort. 

Doubtless much more could be said, but it seems pro- 
bable that the traditional objection to materialism on ethical 
grounds is justified. This does not imply that materialism 
is false, but it ought to make materialists uncomfortable, 
and demands a reply. Non-dialectieal materialists usually 
reply, what is true, that the actual effect of abstract beliefs 
on conduct it slight, that materialism, though it implies no 
ethical system, is compatible with ethical beliefs, ami that in 
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practice it is found that materialists are as moral as their 
neighbours, and sometimes more so. Diaraats never rise to 
this level o£ reasonableness : their discussion of the subject 
is usually confined to vehement attacks on religion. 

The fact is that the diamat doctrine of ethics is 
completely incoherent. This is because the basic attitude 
on the subject in the Marxian classics is drawn from Hegel, 
without any regard for its consistency with materialism, 
while Engels makes spasmodic efforts to set forth < a 
materialist ethics, and die practical Lenin turns this jumble 
to the purposes of a machiavellian politics. 

In Hegel’s system the ethical element enters in two 
quite different ways. As the dialectic works itself out it 
arrives at the category of Objective Spirit, undei which is 
the triad : Abstract Right, Morality, Social Ethics. Under 
these three moments respectively are tire triads : Property, 
Contract, Wrong ( Tort and Crime ) ; Purpose, Intention 
and Well-being, Goodness and Wickedness ; and the 
Family, Civil Society, the State. Under the last of these 
come four more triads concerning the family, justice, law, 
state forms, and so forth. Hegel’s detailed treatment of 
ethics is confined to these few headings. It is characteristic 
that neither the category of Subjective Spirit, which pre- 
cedes Objective Spirit, nor that of Absolute Spirit, which 
succeeds it, gives room for any ethical discussion. 

Here in Hegel's treatment moral obligations have their 
place, but they occupy only a small comer of the great 
system. On the other hand, in a different sense the whole 
system is ethical, since in its application to nature and to 
society it manifests itself as progress. Tin's latter doctrine 
is of course more important than the former, the special 
ethics. The grand process of cosmic evolution tolls on to 
its lofty destination, and the rights and wrongs, crimes, 
sufferings, moralities and purposes of individuals, families 
and states are in comparison of the slightest importance. 
Whether a man obeys the obligations of family, social and 
political morality or not has no significance : progress goes 
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on, not in spite of but because of his sin. Hegel is frankly 
contemptuous of ordinary morality, what he calls subjects e 
morality, and the individual conscience. He places right 
motives no higher than true opinions. He shows more 
respect for social utility. McTaggart says, “ He shows 
everywhere a strong inclination to treat ethical problems as 
matters for mankind, and not for this or that man.” 

The diamats take over this whole attitude. They 
btjlievc that a principle of progress guarantees that there 
Will come into being a social older which they da not state 
or pio\c but take for granted will be better than the 
existing one, that nevertheless it is man’s duty to help to 
bring it into being, and that any suffering and wrong-doing 
by die way is insignificant ; and they show a consistent 
contempt for morality. “ The communists do not preacli 
morality,” 1 says Marx. “For us, communism is not a 
condition of affairs which ' ought ’ to be established. ” 2 He 
denounced those socialists who wanted “ to give socialism a 
‘ higher, idealist tendency ’, or in other words to replace the 

materialist basis of socialism with a modem mythology 

whose gods aie Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ” s . This 
is the contradictory doctrine, which crops up throughout 
diamat discussion, that socialism must be established not 
because it is good but because it is inevitable. It is only on 
Hegelian assumptions that such a statement can make 
sense. Marx apologised in a letter to Engels for using the 
expression “ to acknowledge truth, justice and morality as 
the basis of conduct " in the Statutes of the First Inter- 
national. 1 He criticised Heinzen for discussing the pro- 
blem of property in terms of “light ” and “ sucli-like simple 
questions of conscience and pious pluascs.” 5 

Most diamats have concluded fiom these and other 

i The Holy rj£n } . 

-The German Ideology. 

3 Letter to Sorge, ]9 October, 1877 

4 Letter to Er^d*. 4 Js'ojj-jDohfy, 

5 Selected Essays, p. 111. 
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such expressions, together with the fact that materialism 
can have no positive ethical implications, that there is no 
ethics in Marx’s system. At the end of his book on the 
subject Kautsky writes : “ The moral ideal is nothing else 
than the complex of wishes and endeavours which are called 
forth by the opposition to the existing state of afTairs .... 
thus the ideal ended continually with a disillusionment ; 
proving itself to be an illusion after it had done its historical 
duty and had worked as an impulse in the destruction of the 

old the moral ideal is a special weapon for the peculiar 

circumstances of the class war.” c Hilferding says : ” The 
theory of Marxism as well as its practice is free from judg- 
ments of value.” Plekhanov says : " Jaures talks 

about morality, which to use Taine's expression gives 
injunctions, udiereas the Marxists, in what may be called 
their moral teaching, only try to state laws." 7 Stalin says : 
" Hence the practical activity of the party of the proletariat 
must not be based on the good wishes of ' outstanding indi- 
viduals \ not on the dictates of ’ reason * universal morals 
etc., but on the laws of development of society.” 8 These 
eminent men seem never to have reflected that if Marxism is 
free from judgements of value, it cannot judge that social- 
ism is better than capitalism. 

Diaraat also accepts Hegel’s doctrine that the universe 
is progressing, and that the fundamental duty of man is to 
promote that progress. It agrees, too, with the Hegelian 
view that this progress is dialectical, so that a man or class 
who obstructs is really promoting it, because he accentu- 
ates contradiction, which is the motive-force of progress. 
Engels says : " According to Hegel, evil is the form in 
which the motive force of historical development presents 
itself .... each new advance necessarily appears as n sacri- 
lege against things hallowed it is precisely the wicked 

passions of man — greed and lust for power — which, since 


® Kauiskv • JJh/rs on ft the Materialist Conception of History, V. J>. ii. 

• rlekhaiun : £s«J)* on the History of Materialism, p. 2fi2. 

* Stalin : Dialectical and Historical Materialism 
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the emergence o£ class antagonisms, serve as levers of his- 
torical development.” 0 

It was consistent for Hegel to believe in progress. He 
believed in a demiurge, a spiritual force which pushes pro- 
gress on and ensures that it continues. Diamat is a mate- 
rialism, which rules out any demiurge ; consequently there 
can be no guarantee of progress, even if there is a criterion 
of it. Some diamats accept this implication of materialism. 
Bukharin says : " There is no teleological ‘ world concept ' 
in Marx (* aims of history ‘ progress \ ‘ united humanity ’) 
. . . . " 10 J. D. Bernal says that diamat is no more teleologi- 
cal than the second law of thermodynamics : " If a social 
system which is involved In the Internal contradictions pro- 
duced by its own development changes, then it will change 
in general to another system which has for the moment 
fewer internal contradictions. In that sense and in that 
sense only is its future determinate.” 11 

But the authorities are against this denial of teleology. 
Lenin describes Marx’s theory of evolution as “a develop- 
ment that seemingly repeats the stages already passed, but 
repeats them in a different way, on a higher plane." 12 
Engels says : “ The world is to be comprehended as a com- 
plex of processes, in which in spite of all seeming acci- 
dentality and all temporary retrogression, a progressive 
development asserts itself in the end.” 13 Hecker says : 
"Contradiction leads forward. This is the revolutionary 
doctrine of Hegel which was rediscovered and brilliantly 
applied to history by Marx and Engels.” 14 The Textbook 
of Marxist Philosophy says : “ Philosophy is the self- 
consciousness of a self-moving, self-directing world in a 


0 Engels: Feuerbach, III. 

ion. Bukharin in Marxism and Modem Thought, p. 37. 
ri Bernal in Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, p. 115. 

12 Lenin : “ Kail Marx 

13 Engels : Feuerbach, IV. 

H Hecker : Moscow Dialogues. 
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process of progressive development.” 15 Stalin says : " The 
dialectical method holds that the process of development 
should be understood, not as a movement in a circle .... 
but as an onward and upward movement .... as a develop- 
ment from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the 
higher.” 18 Thus despite their materialism, with which it 
is incompatible, the diamats do profess the doctrine of 
progress. 

It is not fair to quote only the negative statements of 
Marx about ethical subjects. He did discuss, or rather 
make pronouncements, on ethical questions, but only in 
his very early works. It is interesting to look at these : 

" Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 

feelings of a heartless world It is the opium of the 

people. .The people cannot be really happy until it has 
been deprived of illusory happiness by the abolition of 
religion.” 17 This is an affirmation of the value of happi- 
ness, and perhaps of truth. 

*' The criticism of religion ends with the dectrine that 
man is the highest being for man ; it ends, that is to say, 
with the categorical imperative that all conditions must be 
revolutionised in which man is a debased, an enslaved, an 
abandoned, a contemptible being.” J8 This means that 
man ought to be free from dependence on others and able 
to feel respect for himself. 

“Only in the name of the general rights of society is 
a particular class entitled to claim universal dominion." 10 
This is an assertion of the democratic principle of the right 
of the majority. 


is Textbook, p. 21. 

to Stalin: Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 
lT Mart : Critique of the Hegelian Philosophy of night. 
18 Marx, Ibid. 

I® Marx, Ibid. 
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All these are statements of Marx's views, but while 
compatible with materialism they are not deductions from 
it or dependent on it. The second passage says that the 
criticism, i.e., abolition, of religion leads to the categorical 
imperative that men should be free, self-respecting, etc. It 
is true that some forms of religion make man dependent, 
and some make him contemptible. But it does not follow 
from the denial of religion that man is not contemptible or 
that he is fiee. The denial of religion and thetiuthof 
materialism have no bearing on either point. 

In The Holy Family Mane makes what is, so far as I 
know, his only attempt to provide an ethical foundation for 
his socialism. Here, for once, he does not pronounce 
ex cathedra : he argues. 
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if materialists teach these things they-are mistaken. Mate- 
rialists do tend to stress the omnipotence of experience, as 
opposed to inborn tendencies, but there is no apparent rea- 
son why they should do so, and it is not'justified empirically. 
Within any culture there are wide differences among indi- 
viduals, which must be due in large part to inborn 
differences. 

Some religions assert that the injustice of this life 
will be set right in the next. Materialism implies that this 
is the only life a man has, and it follows, from his point of 
view, that he would do well to make die best of it. But 
it does not follow’ that there is any obligation on others to 
help him to do so. Marx says “ it is our business ”, i.e., we 
are obliged to help him to make the best of this life. No 
doubt there is such an obligation, but materialism as such 
does not imply it, though " the necessaiy connection of 
materialism with communism and socialism ", and “ the 
teaching of materialism regarding the right to enjoy- 

ment " suggest that Marx thought that materialism does 
imply it. Materialism docs not teach the right to enjoy- 
ment : materialism cannot teach anything about rights. 
Most materialists solve this problem by accepting the obli- 
gation of justice and the right of enjoyment, etc., as 
premisses independent of their materialism. But Marx 
apparently does not do this, and as a good Hegelian nionist 
he cannot. 

Marx uses the phrases; “ha\e truly human experi- 
ences ”, and " experience himself to be a human being 
If " human " means the kind of experiences humans actu- 
ally have — and in materialism it can mean nothing else — 
it is ethically empty,- for men have both good and bad 
experiences. If it means freedom to develop human poten- 
tialities, ” his own true individuality ”, 20 it is better, per- 
haps, but still not free from difficulties, since men undoubt- 
edly have bad potentialities as well as good. It is cleat 


20 The Holy Family. 
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that when using these expressions Marx had in mind the 
Hegelian doctrine of the Notion or essence of humanity. 
This idea recurs frequently in diamat thinking : "As a 
whole a thing is characterised by a certain basic, single 
quality.” 21 As applied to organisms it has a certain vali- 
dity, but one which,' as has been argued above, cannot easily 
be reconciled with materialism. In short, the effect of the 
word " human " in this passage is to introduce another con- 
cealed ethical premiss. 

“ Self-interest, rightly understood, is the basic principle 
of morality,” says Marx. This involves as one of its conse- 
quences that self-sacrifice can never be ethically imperative. 
Self-sacrifice may have been unduly glorified by traditional 
morality, but that it is never a duty is highly paradoxical. 
It is sometimes right for the people of the present generation 
to sacrifice themselves for future generations — as commun- 
ists in practice insist very strongly. Here there can be no 
self-interest, but there is undoubtedly an obligation. Self- 
interest, therefore, cannot provide an adequate basis for 
morality. 

” If man is social by nature , he can only develop his 
true nature in society, and we must measure the power of 
his nature, not by the power of the isolated individual, but 
by the power of society.” This is an obscure sentence. It 
would make better sense if for power ” we were to write 
" value Even so, it would be a typically socialist over- 
statement. There is value in society over and above the 
value of the individuals, but that does not imply that there 
is no value in the individuals. However, Marx presumably 
meant " power ”, and the statement has a distinctly totali- 
tarian ring. Why, in that context, talk about power at all ? 

Altogether, this attempt to derive communism from 
materialism and to lay down an ethical foundation for 
communism is unimpressive. 


21 Te\lbook of Marxist Philosophy, p. 299. 
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Marx argues in the passage just quoted that duty 
derives from personal interest. Similarly he says : " The 

communists do not preach morality but they alone 

have discovered that what have been called 'general 
interests * in the whole course of history have really been the 
extension of the * private interests ’ of particular men." 22 
Communists argue that in order to “make sure that the 
private interests of the individual shall coincide with the 
general human interest" it is necessary to abolish private 
property ; but as a good deal of experience assures us, the 
problem is not so easily solved. Moreover, communists 
themselves are well aware that private interests and general 
interests do not coincide : they “ do not preach morality ", 
but they ask the workers, peasants, etc., to sacrifice them- 
selves for the revolution, and some diamats state it as a 
general duty: "The understander of Marxian dialectic 
must needs take his place in the struggle for the proletarian 
revolution,” 23 says Bernal. • Prof. H. Levy says : " Having 
made the prediction we must proceed to verify it, to make 
it come true, to work out the theory in practice." 24 This is 
an unconditional imperative : there is no derivation of 
the duty from the individual interest here. 

Because of this assumption that the individual and the 
general interest coincide, diamats have never thought it 
necessary to discuss the problem of political obligation. To 
them it goes without saying that if the state is ( or claims 
to be ) the state of the proletariat, every proletarian, and 
indeed every member of every other class, owes uncondi- 
tional loyalty to it. In fact they believe that everybody 
everywhere owes unconditional loyalty to the Russian state, 
because it claims to be proletarian or the embodiment of the 
revolution. Stalin says : " A revolutionary is a man who 
without any reservation, unconditionally, frankly and 
honestly .... is prepared to defend and fight for the 


22 The Holy Family. 

- 3 J. D. Bernal in Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, p. 120. 
24 H. Levy ; A Philosophy for a Modem Man, p. 271. 
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education, and on conventional behaviour of all kinds, 
e.g., in dress, and to deny patriotic obligations. 

This account also applies to sex morals. The coercive 
sex codes of the past were believed to be wholly due to 
oppression by privileged classes or by the privileged male 
sex. The abolition of classes will emancipate women, and 
all moral restraint will cease to be necessary: “....free 

sexual intercourse or .... indifference to property 

can be the highly moral product of a healthy social orga- 
nism which requires for its social needs neither property in 
a particular woman nor that in particular means of pro- 
duction." 27 On these grounds some British communists in 
the 1920s believed that D. H. Lawrence was a potential sup- 
porter of communism. 

In practice the early Marxists adhered to conventional 
morality in most matters. They professed special scorn for 
the sanctity of property’, but Marx himself brought an accu- 
sation against Bakunin of having accepted an advance of 
300 rubles from a publisher and then failing to fulfil his 
part of the bargain. Such conduct, he declared, besmirched 
the good name of the Socialist International, and required 
that Bakunin be expelled. When before World War I the 
Bolsheviks acquired funds by forgery, contracting fake 
marriages with heiresses, and robbery, sometimes accom- 
panied by murder, 28 there was much protest in the Inter- 
national. Doubtless this was partly on tactical grounds, 
but probably many thought it was wrong. 

The socialist movement never attacked truth, though 
Marxism has later been used to support a sophisticated 
theory on the matter. The socialist parties, being in oppo- 
sition, were probably more truthful than their opponents. 
The Bolsheviks were the conspicuous exception : Lenin 


2 T Kautsky : Ethics and the Materialist Conception of History , V. 5. c. 
28 For details acc it- _n. \Vbltej Three who Af' 'f Ttevalution,. 
eh. XXII. 
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early established a reputation for unscrupulous tactics in 
hts struggle against rival socialist parties. 

In regard to sex, the Marxists were earnest folk, little 
attracted to bohemianism, but they considered it a duty to 
protest against the coercive sex code upheld by the bour- 
geois state, and did so by refraining from registering their 
marriages. Among the Bolsheviks this refusal to register 
marriages was almost obligatory. A few members, such as 
Kollontay, concerned themselves specially with the sex 
question and actively canvassed the extreme anarchic cioc- 
trine ; but most members appear to have been more inte- 
rested in politics. 

These were the views and practices of parties, some 
large, some small, but all in some degree elites. When the 
Bolsheviks took power in 1917 their opinions tended to 
become the standards of a national society, and it was soon 
realised that such standards would not do. After some 
years of experiment discipline was brought back into 
education. Later patriotism began to be taught. The best 
known controversy concerned sex. The largely theoretical 
bohemianism of the party had been adopted in practice 
by the younger generation in the cities, and Lenin was 
provoked to express his disapproval. Gradually restraints 
were applied, at least for the ordinary citizen and the lower 
cadres of the party. But for the higher levels in the party 
and society much of the old sexual anarchy remains and is 
winked at. UTiile instituting rewards for mothers of large 
families, forbidding abortion and virtually banning con- 
traception, Stalin continued to protest in private that com- 
munists are not puritans. * 

A similar double standard prevails in intellectual 
matters. All are compelled to study and profess diamat, 
and in most departments of intellectual life the orthodox 
theory, i.e., in practice propaganda for the current line, 
prevails over truth. But scientific men whose work is of 
direct economic or military importance are allowed to 
pursue the truth. 

6 
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The double standard also prevails in politics. While 
children are taught the normal duties of tiuthfulness, kind, 
ness, etc., the “ class enemy " is specifically excepted : to- 
wards him hate is a duty and anj thing is allowed. In 
politics communists retain the right, always claimed by 
Lenin, to break any law. They have given the doctrine of 
raison d'etat a wider interpretation than any other modem 
government, and aided by the dictatorship, the iron cui tain, 
and the geography of tlieir country, they have practised 
deception and violence on a far greater scale than has ever 
been attempted elsewhere. 

Marx argued that modern liberty arose as a conse- 
quence of the freedom to trade established by capitalist 
business. It seems to follow that socialism would endanger 
individual liberty, but before 1917 the Marxian school 
seem never to have realised tin's. They sinceiely believed in 
liberty, and held that socialism would increase and widen 
it. The contrast between their beliefs and die truth was 
made strikingly evident in the 1920s in Germany and 
Russia, In Germany the chief party in the ruling coalition 
was the Marxian Social-Democratic Party, who made no 
effort to introduce economic socialism but were able to im- 
plement their other beliefs. As a result a quite uncommon 
degree of liberty prevailed under the Weimar Republic, and 
Germany experienced a great cultural flowering. In Russia 
a Marxist party of similar beliefs held power, but it was a 
minority government, and it introduced socialism. In 
consequence popular liberties were greatly restricted from 
the start, and as the regime consolidated itself and socialism 
was established, liberty diminished still further, until in 
the next decade Russia became completely totalitarian. 

In regard to the ethics of revolution, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Arthur Koestler and Kingsley Martin, among odicrs, have 
accused the diamats of confusing ends and means, i.e., of 
using bad means to good ends. The diamats have no 
difficulty in replying that everybody uses bad means to 
good ends. Mahatma Gandhi, the most absolute moralist 
among public men in our time, admitted that he sometimes 
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did so, as for example when he used the railway or the 
motorcar to help him in his political campaigning : in his 
view* the use of these mechanisms is an evil, if a minor one. 
Clearly the diamat reply is right. 

The diamats' argument is that social evolution is an 
organic process, the course of which is unique and is known 
to them in advance ; society is now in the stage of transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism, a stage therefore in which 
the evils inherent in capitalism are accentuated to a high 
degree ; the only way to pass to socialism is by revolution ; 
socialism when established will be better than capitalism 
even at its best ; it is therefore evciybody’s duty to help this 
transition, and to endure the evils incidental to it. 

If the premisses of the argument are sound the conclu- 
sion may follow, but the premisses arc unsound. There is 
no reason to believe that social evolution is organic ; there 
arc various ways by which societies can change from one 
phase to another : sometimes revolutions happen, some- 
times not. There is no reason to believe that revolution is 
necessary to reach socialism from capitalism. More than 
that, if rc\olntion is necessary for that purpose, then it is 
better to preserve capitalism. For on the evidence the 
socialist revolution would be exorbitantly costly, even if it 
produced its promised benefits. The kind of gain it pro- 
mises is to abolish the occasional unemployment of some 
millions of workers, but in order to achieve this, it slaughters 
tens of millions, and condemns tens of millions more to 
slavery. The bargain is not worth while. Moreover, ex- 
cept a few, the promised benefits have not yet material- 
ised. These benefits are achievable, on the whole, just as 
well tinder capitalism and the free democratic system. 

The objection to the procedure of the diamats, then, 
is not merely that it adopts evil means for good ends : 
everybody sloes that. That objection is that it adopts 
means which arc quite monstrous in their evil, to achieve 
a purpose of doubtful or at best moderate goodness. 
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LOGIC 

An important problem of traditional philosophy is the 
relation of the empirical and the rational elements in 
knowledge. Rationalists stressed the fact that in logic and 
mathematics pure thought achieves a great deal without 
making use of empirical fact. The more extreme empiri- 
cists argued that the ultimate principles of logic and 
mathematics are generalisations from experience. 

Engels took the extreme empiricist position : “ It is not 
at all true that in pure mathematics the mind deals only 
with its own creations and imaginations. The concepts of 
number and figure have not been derived from any source 
other than the world of reality. The ten fingers on which 

men learnt to count are anything but a free creation of 

the mind Like afl other sciences, mathematics arose out 

of the weds of men : from the measurement of land (etc.) 
.... pure mathematics was subsequently applied to the 
world, although it is borrowed from this same world and' 
represents only one part of its forms of interconnection — 
and it is only just because of this that it can be applied 
at all." 1 This has remained the orthodox view. The 
Textbook of Marxist Philosophy says: "Dialectical think- 
ing is 'strictly empirical it is wholly on the side of the 

nominalists and against Plato." 2 3 More specifically : "The 
sensed and the logical, direct perception and apperception, 
are not different, independent aspects of social knowledge, 
but distinct stages of it. The difference between them is 
relative. Direct perception becomes knowledge permeated 
by past experience, that is to say apperception : sensed 
knowledge becomes logical knowledge." 8 


1 Engeb : Anti-Duhring, I. III. 

2 T pp })- X 2 . 

3 Ibid., p. 101. 
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It is no doubt true in the historical sense that induc- 
tion arose from the habit of acting in accordance with 
experienced regularities. But it does not follow that empi- 
rical generalisation can be justified in a purely empirical 
way. Most philosophers agree that in order to justify em- 
pirical generalisation it is necessary’ to assume a principle 
of induction which cannot be proved. Russell in Human 
Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits sets forth five principles 
as the minimum which have to be assumed. JNo diamat 
seems to have discussed this question. The word of Engels 
is enough. 

In a similar way, it is true historically that mathema- 
tics arose out of practical experiences such as measuring 
and counting. But it does not follow that the validity of 
mathematics is merely that of an inductive generalisation. 
On consideration it is clear that the two are quite different. 
The validity of mathematics is self-guaranteed and abso- 
lute, whereas an induction can always ha\e exceptions. 

The mistake is similar to the diamat error in episte- 
mology mentioned above (CIi. 3). Diamats assume that 
all we need to know is how the materia! process of per- 
ception works : there is no logically prior problem of the 
validity of the knowing process. In the same way here, 
they assume that when we have discovered how primitive 
men actually began to reason mathematically, there is no 
further problem of the validity of mathematical reasoning. 
" We know of only one science, the science of history." 
Diamats are monists and materialists, and their materialism 
inclines them to favour practical efficacy as the only crite- 
rion of validity. They seem to feel that the existence of 
any other criterion of validity would be a violation of 
monism, and therefore of materialism, and they tend to 
denounce the assertion of the need for any other criterion 
of validity as “ idealism *. According to Hook, Marx ob- 
tained this idea from Feuerbach : ** The trudis or reason 
do not exist in and for themselves. To believe that 
they do is a view which might well be called supematural- 
ism in logic. Logical truths are the results of the concrete 
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nature and activities of man .... It is man who thinks, not 
the Self, or Reason." 4 

Actually F. P. Ramsey, following Wittgenstein, invent- 
ed an argument which appears to solve this problem in a 
way which dispenses with real universal and is compatible 
with materialism. He showed that mathematical and 
logical propositions can be regaided as tautologies, and thus 
as making no addition to knowledge but merely sorting out 
the implications of what is known. This explains satisfac- 
torily how the empirical and rational elements combine in 
knowledge : it is nor necessary to assume, as Engels docs, 
that mathematics must have been derived by induction 
from experience in order to explain how it can apply to 
experienced fact. The dismals however have ignored this 
help from “ bourgeois ” philosophy. 

They prefer to do so, no doubt, because they wish to be 
able to deny the validity of logic, whereas on the Wittgcn- 
stein-Ramsey theory logic, though empty, is absolutely 
valid. Marxists seem to have at the back of their minds 
the feeling that the supposedly static character of logic 
makes it conservative, aim its supposed rigidity makes it an 
ally, and thercfoic a product, of class oppression. The 
dialectic, on the other hand, which in Marx's words is " a 
scandal and abomination to the bomgeoisie ”, is better suit- 
ed to a class which desires change and to the supposedly 
libertarian regime of the proletariat. The dialectical prin- 
ciple of the Unity of Opposites states that things are 
internally contradictory, and though on the face of it this 
merely means that they arc the scat of opposing forces, it 
is sometimes taken to mean contradictory in the logical 
sense. " Dialectics is the teaching how opposites can be 
identical,” said Lenin. Logic however maintains that a 
formal contratfiction l's impossible. Hence diamats criti- 
cise logic. 

“So long as we consider things as at icst and lifeless, 


■* f trwnfcfciV i Eifetfc* of CAristi’anity, ijo. itr {foot r front ttfgri to 
Marx, frp, 239-201. 
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each one by itself, alongside and after each other, we do not 
run up against any contradictions in them. .... Inside the 
limits of this sphere of observation we can get along on the 
basis of the usual metaphysical mode of thought. But the 
position is quite different as soon as we consider things in 
their motion, their change, their life, their reciprocal influ- 
ence on one another. Then wc immediately become involv- 
ed in contradictions. Motion itself is a contradiction i 
even simple mechanical change of position can only come 
about through a body being at one and the same moment 
of time both at one place and in another place, being in 
one and the same place and also not in it.” 5 

" Dialectical logic differs from the old formal logic in 
so far as the latter pretends to be ' pure * reasoning con- 
structed from abstract elements of the thinking process. 
Dialectical logic on the Contrary consists in a rational grasp 
of the actual moving and changing world in its entirety— 
in its concrete relations— and it thus recognises the contra- 
dictory elements which reveal themselves in actual being.” 0 

"AH this vast series of problems, recently brought 
forward by the development of the exact sciences, can no 
longer be contained within the one-sided, immobile, 
lational categories of the old logic, the laws of which arc 
only significant in definite and limited conditions.” 7 

This attack on logic has been supported by a number 
of fallacies, mostly quite elementary. Thus propositions 
which are verbally identical may be true at one time and 
place and false at another. Many words are imprecise : 
Plekhanov challenged a logician to say at what point a 
man who is losing his hair becomes bald. John Strachey 
wrote : “ From the standpoint of formal logic it is nonsense 
to say, as Freud docs, that a man both knov*s a thing and 


SfcngiU: Anli-Dithrlng, I. XII. 

'■Meeker: Moscow Dialogues. 

■ Bukharin In .Warxirm and Modem Thought, p. C7. 
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does not know it in establishing these facts he (Fieud) 

drove a coach and four through such first principles of 
formal logic as that of the exclusion of contradictions." * 
Clearly "know” has two senses; know consciously and 
know unconsciously. 

Lenin wrote : " To begin with the simplest, most ordi- 
nary, commonest, etc., proposition, any proposition one 
pleases ; the leaves of a tree arc green ; John is a man ; 
Fido is a dog, etc. Here already we have dialectics : the 
singular is the general .... Consequently, opposites { the 
singular as opposed to die general) are identical 9 
The fact that there are natural kinds of things in the 
world creates a difficulty for materialism metaphysically, as 
I have argued above, but logically there is no difficulty. A 

is a dog means A resembles B, C, D which all resemble 

each other so closely that we cad them by a common name, 
dog. There is no " contradiction 

Apart from a quibble about going bald, Flekhanov 
bases his defence of the dialectic entirely on the supposed 
logical inconsistency, mentioned by Engels, in motion. 
Logicians claim to have solved tins ancient problem by 
showing that there is no inconsistency in supposing that a 
body may occupy a place at an instant and yet not occupy 
it for a finite time and so be at rest there. This assumes 
that an instant can be defined by Whitehead's method of 
extensive abstraction in such a way that it is different from 
a finite interval : and this in turn assumes the possibility 
of infinite numbers, which arc believed to have been proved 
free from contradiction. Thus motion is not self-contra- 
dictory. 

The main argument of the diamats against logic 
however is that of the passages quoted abose from Hcckcr 
and Bukharin ; that logic is static and incapable of deal- 


* Strachcy In Frefaee to Otbornc : Man c and Freud. 

* Lenin ; Note* on Dialectics. 
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ing with change- There is no foundation whatever for 
this idea. In dealing with change inductive generalisation 
is always necessary, but once by generalisation a law is 
established, logic is used, in principle, in applying it. If the 
situation at a certain time is given, and the law is given, 
then the situation at a certain other time will be deter- 
mined : if the premises are true and the law is valid, the 
conclusion of follows logically and must be true. Logic 
is thus necessary in dealing with change ; it is often not 
mentioned, but it must not be violated. Logic is not 
responsible for material errors, i.e., mistakes of observation, 
omission to notice relevant facts, errors in formulating the 
law, etc., which may bring it about that the conclusion is not 
verified. 

Logic makes no material assertions. It is entirely 
hypothetical. It is concerned only to deduce from given 
assumptions, the material truth or falsity of which is not its 
concern. Its own propositions are empty or tautologous. 
It is therefore a complete mistake to suppose that logic is 
restrictive, narrow, one-sided or static. On file contrary, it 
leaves open more possibilities than are realised in fact, and 
only empirical knowledge can select from these possibilities. 
Given however many facts about the world up to a certain 
time, logic alone can say nothing whatever about the world 
after that time. To say anything about the world after that 
time, we must have laws connecting events at different 
times, and such laws must be empirical. For all logic can 
say, any empirical law may at any moment cease to apply 
and any law whatever, or no law at all, may come into 
operation. It is the very contrary of the truth that logic 
is static. 

The Textbook of Marxist Philosophy adds another 
argument : it declares that logic denies emergence. *' A 
rationalist may try to make out that nature shows a smooth, 
continuous progression from simple to complex Na- 

ture is not continuous but discontinuous. In reality there 
is novelty and therefore gaps between the old and the new. 
If by reason itself one means precisely continuity and un- 
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changeability, then, natme is irrational. Dialectics hotv* 
ever challenges this conception of reason and moulds 
thought to the changing surface of events. In other words 
it gives us a conception of reason derived fiorn the Using 
nature of reality, not from a man-made static logic .... 
Tljeie would be no riddle but for static thinking. Dialec- 
tical thought allows the concept of matter to change from 
one evolutionary level to another. At one level matter is 
mindless, at the next it is minded." 10 

Some attempt was made above (Ch. *1) to aiguc against 
emergence, but the argument did not cite as a premiss the 
principles of formal logic, ft was based on ( admittedly 
inconclusive) grounds of an empirical character, chiefly the 
principle of dimensions. Logic has nothing to say against 
emergence. It is a matter to be decided purely on empiiical 
grounds. The argument of the Textbook is wholly 
mistaken. 

The diamat view that logic is static and incapable ol 
dealing with change is entirely baseless, and derives from 3 
misunderstanding of the natuie of logic. 

Logic however does say that its principles aic true. 
Diamats say that the Law of Conti adiction is sometimes 
violated. But this contention cannot be maintained. It 
is easy to show that if a proposition can, in the same sense 
and at the same time, be true and false, then any proposi- 
tion whatever can be proved. That is to say, language 
collapses. If we consider facts, not words, we find that in 
apparent instances of contradiction alternative hypotheses 
arc always possible. None of the new hypotheses to which 
Bukharin refers involves any logical contradiction. If an 
electron is now supposed to pass through a potential bar- 
lier which was formerly believed to be Impenetrable, there 
is no logical contradiction, but merely d more exact law in 
place of a less exact due. 


Textbook of A lafxiit Philosophy, p, lo. 
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Some logicians have tried abandoning the Law of the 
Excluded Middle. But this is not comparable to the dia- 
mats' rejection of the Law of Contradiction, tin rejecting 
the Excluded Middle, the emphasis is on verifiability. They 
will not commit themselves, for example, to the assertion 
that a mathematical proposition is either true or false until 
there exists a procedure for proving or disproving it. 
Meanwhile presumably it remains in a third category: 
neither true nor false but meaningless. Even this is grave 
enough in its implications: it renders ceitain important 
parts of mathematics theoretically invalid. But this is far 
less serious than denying the Law of Contradiction, which 
renders all discourse invalid. 

The treatment of logic by diamat, then, is all enois. 
It declares that logical principles are empirical generalisa- 
tions, that they aie rigid, narrow, restrictive, incapable of 
dealing with change, etc., and that the most important of 
them, the Law of Contradiction, is false. All these con- 
tentions are certainly mistaken. 



Chapter XIII 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

It is the general opinion that Marx's greatest contribution 
to theory was the Materialist Conception of History, or 
Historical Materialism. This is usually intcrpretctl in a 
broatl way to mean an emphasis, in social studies, on the 
clfccts of the economic background, and of cconomic and 
technical changes, and on class interests and conflicts. 
Though not originally due to Marx, these ideas were much 
reinforced by his work, and they arc doubtless valuable 
guides. They do not, howeser, constitute Historical Mate- 
rialism iti the strict sense. 

Marx's clearest statement of the theory' is that g hen in 
the Preface to the Critique of Political Economy. *'In the 
social production which men carry on they enter into defi- 
nite relations that arc indispensable and independent of 
their will ; these relations of production corrcsporid to a 
definite stage of development of the material forces of pro- 
duction. The sum total of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic structure of society — the real 
foundation, on which rises a legal and political superstruc- 
ture and to which correspond definite forms of social consci- 
ousness. The mode of production in material life deter 
mines the social, political and intellectual life processes in 
general. It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that de- 
termines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their 
development, the material forces of production in society 
Conic into conflict with the existing relations of production, 
or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing- — with 
the properly relations within which they have been at work 
before. From forms of development of the forces of pro- 
duction these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins 
an epoch of social revolution. With the change of the 
economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is 
more or less rapidly transformed. In considering such 
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transformations a distinction should always be made be- 
tween the material transformation of the economic condi- 
tions of production, which can be determined with the pre- 
cision of natural scienc?* and the legal, political, religious, 
aesthetic or philosophic — in short ideological — forms in 
which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it 
out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on 
what he thinks of himself, so we cannot judge of such a 
period of transformation by its own consciousness ; on the 
contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather from 
the contradictions of material life, from the existing con- 
flict between the social forces of production and the rela- 
tions of production .... In broad outline we can designate 
die Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal and the modem bourge- 
ois modes of production as so many epochs in the progress 
of the economic formation of society .” 

Lenin does not say that this doctrine is logically 
implied by materialism : he only calls it an extension of 
materialism. But since it bears the name, and is a highly 
important doctrine, it should be noticed. Large books 
have been written on this subject, but here only a few points 
will be made. 

_ Diamat admits the emergence of mind, and indeed 
claims to explain it. It also accepts mind as creative. 
There is therefore no reason why diamat should be anxious 
to deny the creativity of mind in history ; and in fact in 
some contexts it emphasises the creativity of mind. Lenin 
refers to “ the living tree of living, fertile, genuine, power- 
ful, omnipotent, objective, absolute human knowledge ". 1 
Yet Marx says, and Lenin repeats, that " it is not the consci- 
ousness of men that determines their being, but their social 
being that determines their consciousness 

' How, then, does the "development of the material 
forces of production ” proceed ? Marx explains it thus : 


1 Lenin : Notes on Dialectics. 
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“ Morality, religion, metaphysics, anti ideology in general, 
with their appropriate forms of consciousness, thus forfeit 
the semblance of independence. They have no history, no 
evolution, of their own. Human beings, developing mate* 
rial production and material intercourse, and thus altering 
the real world that environs them, alter therewith their own 
thought and the products of their thought. Consciousness 
does not determine life, but life deteimines consciousness.” 2 
Marx thus admits that thought about economics and tech* 
nplogy and material concerns alters the material world. 
This is how the material forces of production develop. But 
he proceeds immediately to add that these changes in the 
material world “ alter their own thought and the products 
of their thought. Consciousness does not determine life. 
The implication is that all thought, including thought 
about technology, etc., "forfeits the semblance of inde- 
pendence." The whole process of economic and soda! 
evolution is regarded as automatic , foreordained. Tin's is 
hard to reconcile with the creativity of mind. 

It is common for technological inventions to remain 
unused for long periods, because the general state of tech* 
nology or of the public mind is such that they cannot be 
adopted. Jn that case the inventor's social being has not 
determined his consciousness. Every instance of thought 
which does not serve an immediate piactical purpose is a 
lcfutation of Marx's doctrine. 

There have been intellectual movements or foiccs 
which cannot be attributed to the forces of production, but 
have produced important historical effects. An example 
is the lediscovery in Europe of the literature of classical 
Gieecc at the Renaissance. Another instance is the Darwi* 
nian doctrine of biological evolution. These cannot he 
ascribed to the forces of production, but they had profound 
effects. Such events clearly contradict Marx’s theory. 

In the same way the theory denies that ideological fac* 


2 Maix : German Ideology. 
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tors can have economic effects : the causal connection must 
be the other way. Yet consider the Hindu and Muslim 
communities in the present century. The differences 
between them obviously are caused by the religious differ- 
ence, that is by an ideological difference. But among the 
effects of this ideological difference are important economic 
differences : Muslims ( in undivided India ) controlled 
probably their full share of commerce, but less than their 
due proportion of technical training, and scarcely any 
industry' or finance. A similar though less extreme differ- 
ence is to be observed between Protestants and Catholics in 
Europe. More extreme cases are the differences between 
Gujeratis and Maharashtrians in Bombay, between Mar- 
wadis and Bengalis in Calcutta, between Indians and 
Burmese in Burma, and between Chinese and Malays in 
Malaya. All are ideological differences which cause im- 
portant economic differences. 

According to the theory, technological and economic 
changes cannot be due to political events : the causal 
sequence must be the other way. Yet it is obvious that 
politics constantly affect economics. Marx’s formulation 
indeed says so : when the material forces of production come 
into conflict with the existing relations of production and 
ate fettered by them, that means that politics fetters eco- 
nomics. Engels also emphasises the fact. Yet if it is so, a 
main pillar of the theory collapses. 

Towards the end of his life, in an oft-quoted letter, 
Engels qualified Historical Materialism. That the "eco- 
nomic facts are the only determining cause in life,” he 
says, is "a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase". But 
then he proceeds : “ The economic situation is the basis, 
but the varied elements of the superstructure — constitu- 
tions, legal forms, and above all the reflections of the real 
struggle in men’s brains, that is, political, legal and philo- 
sophical theories — also exercise their influence upon the 
course of historical struggles and in many cases predomi- 
nantly determine the forms which these straggles take, . . . 
But it is the economic movement which finally Earces its 
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way through all this multitude of fortuitous occurrences 
.... ” 8 The first part of this statement says tliat elements 
other than the economic are also causal factors, though the 
economic remains the principal one. This is a definite 
denial of what Marx said, and is also not easy to understand. 
If these independent causes are causes, it cannot he assumed 
that the economic cause always predominates, if, indeed, 
that expression can be given any meaning. Either the 
economic factor is one among others, or it is the only one. 
The second part of the statement, however, cancels this 
admission, and goes back to the original doctrine. 

Diamats will at least maintain that the great revolu- 
tions are due to the " economic movement ”, t.e., to changes 
in the f orces of production. It ought to he possible, then, 
to point to the particular change in the forces of production 
which was the root cause of any of the preat revolutions of 
history. This however proves not to be so easy. 

No important change in the forces of production caused 
the change from the economic system of the Roman Empire 
to the feudalism which prevailed when the dust had settled 
after its downfall. Stalin attributes it to economic causes , 3 4 
but the attempt is unconvincing. Obviously it was mainly 
a political or military change, brought about by the inva- 
sions from the east. In fact Marx says that the only dif- 
ference between the Roman and the feudal economic sys- 
tems was in the status of labour ; this is a difference in the 
relations, not in the forces, of production. 

It is possible to give an account of the Great Rebellion 
under Cromwell in England in terms of the broader and 
vaguer version of Historical Materialism mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, but the events cannot be made to 
conform to -Marx's doctrine as set forth in the Preface to 
the Critique of Political Economy. Charles I did not up 


3 OiJjfJs. »a tp-vjj)}. TDixh., 

* Stalin : Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 
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hold obsolete relations of production which were fettering 
the changing forces of production : the dispute, so far as 
it was not about religion, turned upon the authority of the 
king or of parliament to levy taxes for the admittedly neces- 
sary purposes of building a navy and so forth. Doubtless 
the king would, if he had succeeded, have established an 
absolute monarchy on the French model. We do not know 
if this would have fettered the forces of production, but it 
is unlikely, since the French monarchy encouraged them. 

The French Revolution 150 years later is still more 
difficult for the defenders of Historical Materialism. In 
England the bourgeoisie were on the revolutionary side, at 
least in the earlier phases of the struggle. In France, the 
bourgeoisie supported the monarchy, which encouraged 
economic progress, and were opposed to the revolution. 
Labriola says : " The revolution ensued from the obstacles 
which the bourgeoisie had to overcome by violence, since it 
appeared from evidence that the passage from the old forms 
to the new forms of production — or of property, if we bor- 
row the language of jurists— could not be realised by the 
quieter way of successive and gradual reforms." 6 This is 
the formula, but it has no correspondence with the facts. 
The new industry had made very little progress in France 
by 1789, but the monarchical state was encouraging it. The 
causes of the revolution were, in fact, to an overwhelming 
extent ideological. 

The American Revolution has some resemblance to the 
Cromwellian rebellion, and perhaps conforms better to the 
djamat formula, since the Sritisn government did in a 
general way obstruct the development of American indus- 
try. But this was a minor issue ; the main question was 
the political or ideological one of taxation without repre- 
sentation. The revolt was brought to a head when the 
British rescinded a number of duties on imports into Ame- 


B Labriola : Essays on the Materialist Conception of History (Kerr 
edn.}, p. 171. 
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The diamat doctrine is that religion is due to class 
division, and is adopted by the lower classes as a solace in 
their misery, and by the upper classes as a “ false conscious- 
ness " to justify their indefensible privileges. Marx was 
relatively tolerant, but Lenin always condemned religion 
with the greatest vehemence. '* Every religious idea, every 
idea of god, even every flirtation with the idea of god, is 

unutterable vileness contagion of the most abominable 

kind/’ 8 In theory the Bolsheviks favoured tolerance of 
religious beliefs, except among party members, but in fact, 
in keeping with Lenin's attitude, the Soviet state at first 
vigorously persecuted all forms of religion. This policy was 
maintained, with minor fluctuations, for nearly 25 years ; 
then during the Second World War the state recognised the 
Orthodox Church, which has since enjoyed official favour, 
and has conducted propaganda for the ament political 
campaigns of the party. Other religions, however, have 
not been treated so well. 

This change in the attitude towards the Orthodox 
Church in 1941 was due mainly to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the Russian people had retained their religious 
beliefs, despite 25 years of persecution and propaganda 
against religion. This fact, however, is susceptible of easy 
explanation in terms of t he diamat theory, which asserts 
that religion among the lower classes is due to misery and 
oppression. 

So far as I know, none of the diamat classics discusses 
religion seriously, except as a tactical problem. Engels 
criticises Feuerbach and Duhring for being insufficiently 
hostile to religion. Lenin makes atheism a philosophical 
premiss from which he argues to the falsity of the doctrines 
of Mach and Avenarius. 0 Hecker follows this example : 
"N. M. Pokrovsky has advanced the theory that the fear 
of death is the creator of religion. It is characteristic of 
the whole organic world, not only of man .... Freud finds 


8 Lenin : Letter to Gorky. 14-11-1913. 

® Lenin : Materialism and Empiriocriticism, IV, 4. 
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Eica but retained a small duty on tea, a commodity which 
the Americans had no hope of producing for themselves. 
The most important background condition for the revolu- 
tion was the defeat of the French power in Canada in 1760, 
which made British protection against the French no 
longer necessary. 

A historical phenomenon of particular importance 
from the point of view of Historical Materialism is religion. 
It is part of the social superstructure, and ought therefore 
to be determined by the forces and relations of production. 

No change in the forces or relations of production ap- 
pears to have been responsible for the momentous conver- 
sion of Europe to Christianity. No change in the forces or 
relations of production led to the unification of Arabia and 
the rise of Islam. 8 Calvinism is described by Engels as the 
" natural religious garb of the interests of the bourgeois ", 7 
If this is so it is strange that the Italian and Portuguese 
bourgeoisie, the pioneers of European capitalism, never 
showed the slightest inclination towards Calvinism. 
Doubtless there is some connection between capitalism and 
Protestantism, though what that connection is has been dis- 
puted by learned historians. The point made here is that 
the fact mentioned, that the Italian and Portuguese bour- 
geoisie did not embrance Protestantism, shows that the 
Historical Materialist formula is not adequate. 

If the rise of Christianity and of Protestantism defies 
explanation in these simple terms, their decline in recent 
generations contravenes the theory even more definitely : 
the principal cause of the loss of belief in Christianity is 
manifestly ideological. It is due to the rise and spread of 
science. 


8 Marx said to Engels that the destruction of Arabian trade by war 
was “ one of the chief factors' In the Mohanunadan revolution ” 
(letter of Engels to Mane, &-6-I853). Thus war, not an economic 
change, was the cause. 

7 Engels ; Feuerbach, p. 63. 
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against religion. This fact, however, is susceptible of easy 
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criticises Feuerbach and Duhring for being insufficiently 
hostile to religion. Lenin makes atheism a philosophical 
premiss from which he argues to the falsity of the doctrines 
of Mach and Avenarius. 0 Hecker follows this example : 
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of death is the creator of religion. It is characteristic of 
the whole organic world, not only of man .... Freud finds 


8 Lenin: Letter to Gorky, 14-U-1913. 
f Lenin : Materialism and Empirioaitieism, IV, 4. 
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the origin of religion in the instincts of reproduction and 
the associated impulses of destruction and violence .... We 
reject these biological theories, though on the surface they 
seem materialistic. Essentially they are idealistic, since 
they trace religion not to the psychology of society, but to 
the psychology of individuals and their biological peculiar- 
ities. In the final analysis this leads to the view that reli- 
gion is inherent in nature and to the acceptance of a spiri- 
tual principle existing independently of the social environ- 
ment. In short, you may call such a view a proof of the 
existence of God.” 10 

This is a good instance of the d/amats' practice of 
arguing from final causes. They deny Pokrovsky’s and 
Freud's views, not on evidence, but because these views 
imply an unwelcome conclusion, viz., that religion may 
prove more difficult to get rid of than was otherwise believ- 
ed. Diamat of course denies that direct theological argu- 
ment has any meaning. Here it goes beyond that and main- 
tains that psychological arguments about the cause of 
religious beliefs have no meaning. Neither arguments 
about God nor arguments about the causes of belief in God 
concern what they purport to concern : what such argu- 
ments really concern is the class struggle, and they are to be 
decided, not on the grounds usually held relevant, but on 
’their significance in relation to the class struggle. ” We 
know of but one science, the science of history.” 

With such an approach, it is scarcely surprising that 
the diamat theory about religion is unsatisfactory. 

An analogous social phenomenon about which the 
Historical Materialists have had curiously little to say is 
nationalism. All of them however appear to agree with 
Stalin's statements that the nation is a historical category 
belonging to the epoch of rising capitalism, and that the 
cause of the rise of the nation in that epoch is the search 


Hccker: Moscow Dialogues. - 
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of the young bourgeoisie for markets. 11 These generalisa- 
tions are of doubtful validity. Radhakumud Mookerji has 
shown that substantially all that distinguishes a nation and 
constitutes national consciousness existed in India before 
the Christian era. 

However, as with religion, so with nationalism, the 
concern of the diamats is political and tactical, and their 
tactics have followed closely parallel courses in the two 
cases. From the time of the Communist Manifesto it was 
accepted doctrine that Marxists were opposed to national- 
ism, as to religion, and discussion on tactics envisaged lit- 
tle more than variations in emphasis on this opposition. 
Lenin went further than most in allying himself with the 
nationalism of oppressed people, and this alliance was 
emphatically tactical. Stalin followed him in his book, 
which appeared in 1913. The national movement, he says, 
is " in its essence always a bourgeois struggle, one that is 

mainly to the advantage and profit of the bourgeoisie 

the workers are interested in the complete amalgamation of 
all their fellows in a single international army *’ 12 

In relation to the Russian empire, this is the policy 
that Lenin and Stalin followed. They gave tactical support 
to the nationalism of the oppressed nationalities in order 
to win them over to their side in the civil war, and they 
succeeded in most cases in preventing these nationalities 
from breaking away. Then in the name of proletarian 
solidarity and socialism they imposed on these nationalities 
a highly centralised political regime, somewhat tempered by 
cultural nationalism. This cultural nationalism is however 
qualified, and is accompanied by the opposite policy of 
racial and national fusion, which is evidently intended 
eventually to achieve " the complete amalgamation " of all 
the peoples of the Soviet territory “ in a single international 
army ". Though on different grounds, several nationalities 
have already been abolished. 


Stalin : Marxism and the National Question, II. , 
>2 Stalin: Ibid., II. 
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In relation to the outer world, Lenin hesitantly and 
Stalin vigorously encouraged Russian nationalism. At first 
they discouraged the nationalism of other independent 
countries, but in the later 1930s, shortly before he recog- 
nised the Orthodox Church, Stalin changed his attitude 
towards nationalism. Since then the communist parties 
have adopted and have tried to monopolise nationalism, 
claiming that theirs is the most sincere, if not the only 
genuine, nationalism, though in practical politics they sub- 
ordinate it to Russian nationalism. 

Thus the approach of the Historical Materialists to 
nationalism has Deen almost purely practical and tactical. 
The theory has if anything less to say on the subject than it 
has on religion. Its failure to deal with this very important 
historical phenomenon is a striking and notorious weakness 
of the Historical Materialist theory. 

The Historical Materialist doctrine of the state, as 
usually presented, is that it is an instrument of class dicta- 
torship and coercion. "The state, which is organised 
violence, inevitably came into being at a definite stage in 
the development of society, when society had split into 
irreconcilable classes, and when it could not exist without 
an * authority ’ ostensibly standing above society and to a 
certain degree separate from society. Arising ’out of class 
contradictions, the state becomes * the state of the most 

powerful class’ ” 13 Lenin here begins a quotation 

from Engels’s Origin of the Family. This is the view of 
the state that Lenin always takes. Marx also said exactly 
the same thing, as in the Communist Manifesto. 

Engels takes this view in The Origin of the Family. 
But in Anli-Duhring he expresses a different opinion. " So- 
ciety divides into classes : the privileged and the dispossess- 
ed, the exploiters and the exploited, the rulers and die ruled: 
and the state, which the primitive groups of communities 


rs Lenin: "Karl Mane", encyclopaedia article. 
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of the same tribe had at first arrived at only in order to 
safeguard their common interests ( e.g., irrigation in the 
East ) and for protection against external enemies, from this 
stage onward acquired just as much the function of main* 
taining by force the conditions of existence and domination 
of the ruling class against the subject class." 11 He develops 
the same idea at greater length later . 15 

It seems at first sight easy to reconcile Engels’s two 
doctrines by a slight change of nomenclature. What in 
The Origin of the Family he calls “ the old gentile insti- 
tutions ", which the primitive tribe " had at first arrived 
at only in order to safeguard their common interests ”, are 
in Anti-Duhring called the state. Many institutions have 
changed their functions in course of time : why not this ? 
But the difference between the two theories is actually of 
great importance. 

If at one stage of history a state can be formed in the 
absence of a propertied class and for common purposes, 
such as irrigation and defence, then in other historical 
periods states may exist in the absence of a propertied class. 
This seems perfectly commonplace to the non-diamat, who 
accepts it that the state exists for common purposes and is 
on the ’whole a beneficial institution. But this is not the 
view of the diamat, who holds that the " essence " of the 
state is coercion, and that it must therefore be got rid of, 
and that the way to abolish it is to abolish the propertied 
class, that is to abolish property. But if the state can 
exist in the absence of a propertied class and of property, 
this method may fail, and despite the abolition of property 
he may be left for an indefinite future with an essentially 
coercive institution on his hands. 

K. A. Wittfogel has pointed out 16 that almost up to 
the Revolution Lenin freely discussed and approved the 


I 4 Encds : Anti-Duhring, H, I. 
m Ibid., II, IV, 

i# Freedom First, February, 1935. 
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Marxian view that in Asia in early times a purely bureau- 
cratic state existed, whose principal function was the ope- 
ration of irrigation works. This is the type of state known 
in the Marxian literature as Oriental or Asiatic. It is dis- 
tinguished from other types of state by the fact that the 
ruling class is not a group of property-owners but a purely 
functional class. No such state is known to have existed 
in Europe, and in the Marxian view the European state was 
from the first a class state, set up by property owners to 
protect their property. The Asian state is that mentioned 
in Anii-Duhnng: the European (and American) state is 
that of The Origin of the Family. 

Thus Anti-Duhring implies that a propertyless bureau- 
cracy can set up a state and become the ruling class. Witt- 
fogel suggests that this disturbing possibility occurred to 
Lenin about the time of the Revolution, and explains why 
thereafter he never referred to the Oriental or Asiatic stage 
Of evolution, but only to the state as the organ of the 
dominant propertied class. But silence is no answer : the 
bureaucracy tliat he set up in Russia has become a ruling 
class, and carries on its " essential ” function of coercion 
long after the abolition of property. The theory of Engels 
and Lenin is that after the abolition of property the state 
should "wither away”. But the implication of Antt-Duhr- 
ing is that this need not happen, and that the Soviet bureau- 
cracy is capable of maining its essentially coercive state 
Indefinitely. 

The Anti-Duhring theory also implies that society has 
taken different lines of development in Europe and in Asia. 
This must be an unpalatable idea for Mao Tse-tung, for he 
bases his policy on the doctrines of the class struggle, the 
class state, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the with- 
ering away of the state, whereas according to this implica- 
tion of Anti-Duhring these doctrines do not apply l'n Asia. 

The non-diamat will probably recall the celebrated 
passage in Gibbon about the deadly dispute between Homo- 
lousion and Homoousion. Indeed the diamat theory that 
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the state is essentially the organ of a propertied class and 
is essentially coercive is scholastic ; though it is maintained 
for tactical as much as theoretical reasons. But Engels's 
two theories and the difference between them raise an inte- 
resting question. Marx appears to have thought that Asian 
societies are inherently immobile. He refers frequently to 
the stagnant or stationary character of Indian society : 
“ India's social condition has remained unaltered since its 
remotest antiquity IT On the other hand he certainly 
thought that European society is inherently progressive, and 
that the stages he mentioned in the passage quoted from 
the Critique of Political Economy (except the Asiatic) 
must succeed one another by an organic necessity. Stalin 
says : 11 Five main types of relations of production are 
known to history : primitive communal, slave, feudal, capi- 
talist and socialist.” 18 The enumeration is now orthodox. 
Stalin clearly regards the transition from each of these stages 
to its successor as inevitable, though his detailed explana- 
tion of the transition is far from convincing. In general 
terms he says : ” That in life which is bom and grows day 

after day is invincible, its progress cannot be checked 

if, for example, the proletariat as a class is bom and grows 
day after day, no matter how weak it may be today, in the 

long run it must conquer On the other hand, that in 

life which grows old and is advancing to its grave must 

inevitably sustain defeat if, for example, the ground 

is slipping further and further back from under the feet of 

the bourgeoisie it must in the long run sustain 

defeat.” This naive argument shows the organic charac- 
ter which diamats attribute to social change. 

Marx regularly used organic analogies, and as Com- 
forth approvingly notes, he took the idea from Hegel. 80 
“ No social order,” says Marx, " ever disappears before all 
the productive forces for which there is room in it have 


IT AV&* York Daily Tribune, 25-6-1853. 

IS Stalin: Dialectical end Historical Materialism. 
1» Stalin: ibid. 

so M. Com forth : Dialectical Materialism, p. 60. 
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way it is achieved, will depend on political traditions, the 
rigidity of class differences, and so forth. 

If we consider the historical evidence, it is doubtful if 
there is any general rule that a slave economy will change 
into a serf economy and a feudal political system. It is 
equally doubtful if there is a general rule that a feudal or 
similar system will change towards a capitalist system. There 
have in history been many communities organised in a ways 
broadly similar to feudalism, and in many of them a mer- 
chant class has existed. But only in some of the countries 
of western Europe has this system changed spontaneously 
towards one in which the merchants have been dominant. 
Even where merchants and manufacturing capitalists arc 
dominant it does not seem to be inevitable that a scientific 
technology should arise. In India in the Moghul period 
the merchant class was prosperous and influential, though 
it seems never to have entertained any ambition for politi- 
cal power. But there was no indication of the beginnings 
of scientific technology. Indian culture was such that intel- 
lectual effort was not exerted in that direction, as it was in 
Europe, where two centuries of active scientific progress, 
most of it without any practical application, preceded the 
industrial revolution. 

It may be concluded that the organic evolutionary 
schema laid down by the diamats is not a general law, 
though some of its stages happen to have applied to some 
human communities. Culture is far more variable than 
this theory suggests, and the schema does not apply at all to 
the greater part of mankind. Even where it applies up to 
a certain point, divergencies occur after that point. Within 
the Eur-American culture it applies better to some countries 
than to others. Where capitalist industrialism has been 
fully established, divergencies still occur, and some coun- 
tries tend towards socialism and some do not, or do so only 
partially and in various ways. In fact we have up to the 
present no instance in which a community has passed 
through all the stages laid down in the law, for it is admit- 
ted that Russia, and still more clearly China, were forced 
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been developed ; and new, higher relations of production 
never appear before the material conditions for their exist- 
ence have matured in the womb of the old society /’* 1 
Perhaps the clearest statement of historical teleology is 
Engels's : ** In case a Napoleon is lacking, somebody else 
will take his place. This is proved by the fact that each 
time the man was found as soon as the need arose : recall 
Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell ." 22 This is even more naive 
than Stalin. Innumerable human needs have arisen and, 
alas, no man has been found. 

Human communities are not organisms ; but as they 
consist of organisms who entertain purposes, and moreover 
do so in ways subject to statistical regularities, it is possible 
that the behaviour of communities is at least quasi-organic 
and therefore quasi-teleological. This argument is advanc- 
ed by H. Levy . 23 

In a given cultural climate, men’s purposes are parti- 
ally stereotyped and therefore partially predictable. For a 
given community or a group of culturally similar com- 
munities it may be practicable to formulate a law of 
social evolution. In particular, in modem Eur-America, 
where material needs are both dominant and variable, 
communities are likely to take a course of development 
broadly similar to that laid down by the diaraats. 
The technology of such a community is likely to 
be progressive, and as supplies increase there will be a 
tendency for the system of distribution to change in the 
direction of equality. However, no close approximation 
to equality can be expected unless a scientific technology 
develops, and whether science develops must depend pri- 
marily on intellectual factors. Even if a scientific techno- 
logy has developed, there are other cultural factors to take 
into account. The degree of equality attained, and the 


21 Marx : Critique of Political Economy, Preface. 

22 Engels : Letter to Starkenburg, 25-1-1894. 

23 “• Levy; A Philosophy for a Modem Man, p. 271. 
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way it is achieved, will depend on political traditions, the 
rigidity of class differences, and so forth. 

If we consider the historical evidence, it is doubtful if 
there is any general rule that a slave economy will change 
into a serf economy and a feudal political system. It is 
equally doubtful if there is a general rule that a feudal or 
similar system will change towards a capitalist system. There 
have in history been many communities organised in a ways 
broadly similar to feudalism, and in many of them a mer- 
chant class has existed. But only in some of the countries 
of western Europe has this system changed spontaneously 
towards one in which the merchants have been dominant. 
Even where merchants and manufacturing capitalists arc 
dominant it does not seem to be inevitable that a scientific 
technology should arise. In India in the Moghul period 
the merchant class was prosperous and influential, though 
it seems never to have entertained any ambition for politi- 
cal power. But there was no indication of the beginnings 
of scientific technology. Indian culture was such that intel- 
lectual effort was not exerted in that direction, as it was in 
Europe, where two centuries of active scientific progress, 
most of it without any practical application, preceded the 
industrial revolution. 

It may be concluded that the organic evolutionary 
schema laid down by the diamats is not a general law, 
though some of its stages happen to have applied to some 
human communities. Culture is far more variable than 
this theory suggests, and the schema does not apply at all to 
the greater part of mankind. Even where it applies up to 
a certain point, divergencies occur after that point. 'Within 
the Eur-American culture it applies better to some countries 
than to others. Where capitalist industrialism has been 
fully established, divergencies still occur, and some coun- 
tries tend towards socialism and some do not, or do so only 
partially and in various ways. In fact we have up to the 
present no instance in which a community has passed 
through all the stages laid down in the law, for it is admit- 
ted that Russia, and still more clearly China, were forced 
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into the socialist stage before it was due. The post-Marxian 
diamat doctrine of a uniform law of social evolution is com- 
pletely mistaken, and has only seemed reasonable because 
diamats have almost confined their attention to the cultur- 
ally similar societies of Eur-America, and because within 
this culture the socialist movement has imposed a partial 
uniformity of political development which would not other- 
wise have occurred. Indeed that movement is trying, with' 
some success, to impose its historical schema on the whole 
world. But its success is obviously no measure of its theo- 
retical truth, which is all we are concerned with here. 

Diamat however is committed to historical teleology, to 
" tendencies working with iron necessity towards inevitable 
results V 4 by which Marx evidently meant uniform results. 
Even he, however, had to admit that this applied only to 
Europe. There were, in his view, no " tendencies " in Asia, 
and no " results ”, until Europeans introduced them, for 
Asia had been " stagnant since its remotest antiquity.” 

How did he combine these two contradictory ideas? 
The answer is, I think, that there were two Marxs. One 
was a Hegelian, who, apparently without realising it, con- 
tinued to believe in all the main doctrines of his master ; 
the other was a shrewd and realistic social analyst. This 
is the difference between the two versions of Historical Ma- 
terialism. The broader, vaguer doctrine, which is better 
called a method, is scientific, and is the version Marx 
actually used in his often brilliant historical and political 
writing, including his writing on Asia. The more specific 
version, that set forth in the preface to the Critique of Poli- 
tical Economy, is Hegelian, and is incredible. 

Even if Historical Materialism were true, it would not 
follow that diamat is true ; and even though Historical 
Materialism is false, that fact does not disprove diamat. 
But the founders of these doctrines expended their greatest 


ittarx : Chpi'iuf, f. 
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intellectual effort on Historical Materialism, and merely 
threw off the more general theory of diantat as. a comple- 
ment to it. If then Historical Materialism >s a mistake, it is 
surely unlikely that the broader, more ambitious diamat, to 
which they gave less attention, should by a lucky chance 
prove to be the truth on all the vexed problems o£ 
philosophy. 



Chapter XIV 

PUTTING HEGEL ON HIS FEET 

In Part II I have drawn attention to some of the errors 
made by diamats in pursuance of their doctrine of “party 
philosophy ", and in ethics, logic and historical materialism. 
It may be argued, however, that these are errors of fallible 
individuals and not of the diamat doctrine as such. 

Most diamats adhere firmly to the doctrine of party 
philosophy, but if it be admitted that they are mistaken, the 
other main principles of diamat may still be upheld. In- 
deed, as has often been pointed out, the theory of party phi- 
losophy is itself inconsistent, since it claims simultaneously 
to be both merely relative and absolutely true. It is also 
not easy to render party philosophy, which is a theory of 
knowledge, a pramana, consistent with the pramanas set 
forth in other expositions. According to the theory of party 
philosophy, only the proletariat, or persons from other 
classes who devote themselves to practical revolutionary 
work in the cause of the proletariat, can attain to philoso- 
phical truth, whereas according to other expositions, truth 
is to be obtained by observation, induction, the formation 
of hypotheses and their testing in practical life. Clearly 
these pramanas are of very different characters, and their 
compatibility one with the other is far from obvious. 

Can diamat be considered tenable, then, if freed from 
party philosophy? It is certainly freed from an untenable 
incubus, and therefore is so much the easier to believe. Hut 
it ceases to be the communist philosophy : it would be con- 
demned by all communists as social-democratic. Its theory 
of knowledge would then coincide with that of traditional 
materialism : it would, so far, not be “ dialectical 

The logical errors mentioned in Chapter 12 seem still 
less an integral part of diamat. It should, apparently, be 
easy to drop them, and in fact there is some indication that 
drarafts are ’becoming aware ot the xmlenaVie character oi 
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these ideas . 1 But if they discard their objections to logic, 
they will find it difficult to give the dialectic the important 
place in their theory' which it now occupies. Instead of a 
superior logic, valid a priori, dialectic will become merely 
an empirical generalisation, and once more diamat collap. 
ses into traditional materialism. 

The ethical errors arise principally from the attempt 
to deduce the ethical system from . the diamat. Diamat 
conceives nature as evolving in a direction which is known, 
and is known to be beneficial ; and the fundamental duty 
of man is to co-operate with or promote this evolutionary 
process. This deduction of ethics from metaphysics breaks 
down at every point, because the implications of material- 
ism and of the dialectical evolutionary schema are incom- 
patible. It would be possible to frame an ethical system 
which would be plausible in itself and compatible with 
materialism. But this would be the procedure of tradi- 
tional materialism. Diamat has the ambition of monism, 
and in particular desires to deduce its ethics from its meta- 
physics ; but its attempt must break down, because it is 
impossible to deduce any ethics from materialism. 

Finally, we have seen that historical materialism is 
valuable if formulated in a non-dogmatic way as a metho- 
dological principle ; but if, as in some statements of Marx, 
it claims to be a comprehensive historical schema of a dia- 
lectical type, and to trace all historical changes to a single 
causal factor, then it is entirely untenable. 

Thus the errors of diamat which have been mentioned 
in Part II are not imported into it by the fault of particular 
fallible expositors, but are integral to it, and all arise from 
one source. That source is die attempt to " put Hegel 
upon his feet ”, i.e., to transform the system of Hegel into 
a materialism while retaining a great many doctrines which 
make sense only in a system which is rationalistic and teleo- 
logical and therefore incompatible with materialism. 


1 Sec Comforth : Theory of Knowledge, pp. 61-65. 
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HEGEL AND MARX 

Hegel's dialectic is the mode of self-development of the 
Idea, which is the Spirit, the Demiurge of nature, from a 
logically primitive state called Being through a laige num- 
ber of steps to a consummation in the Absolute Idea or 
Spirit. The process is logical, not temporal : all the steps 
are valid simultaneously. This is true at least in the 
earlier, properly logical part, and even in that of Nature, in 
which Hegel denied evolution. His History, however, 
seems to involve a progress in time. 
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corresponds in its turn to a triad : (a) the Logic proper, to 
Being, Essence, the Notion ; (b) to Mechanics, Physics, 
Organics ; (c) to Subjective Spirit, Objective Spirit, Abso- 
lute Spirit. Each of these moments is in its turn a triad, 
and these are further subdivided, and so on. Hegel gives 
about 90 triads, and permits the reader to add to their 
number. Nevertheless the whole process is a unity. Each 
triad subserves the whole : tire same Idea is at work 
through them all. It is conceived as comprehending the 
whole universe in its whole development. The universe 
thus has a unity of the type called organic : Hegel avowed 
himself a follower of Aristotle. The process is also logical. 
All the transitions are represented as strictly deduced. In 
the Nature and History Uie situation is grasped under one 
concept, which in ordinary language would be called its 
essence, and this undergoes the transformation. That the 
universe at any time can be summed up in an essence again 
shows its unity. 

As the process is logical, it is in principle knowable 
a priori, and Hegel supposed himself to be working it out 
without regard to empirical facts. This is certainly true of 
the Logic proper ; in regard to Nature and Spirit it is con- 
troversial. Hegel also claimed that the procedure gave 
absolute certainty. He regarded the dialectic as a method 
superior to ordinary deduction and induction, of which it 
is in some sense a synthesis. Deduction and induction arc 
characteristic of an inferior type of thought, Verstand, 
understanding, while dialectic is possible only to a superior 
mode of thought, Vemunft, reason. 

What did Hegel think of the validity of logic } Prima 
facie the system implies the impossibility of logical contra 
diction, since it is the contradiction between thesis and anti, 
thesis which drives the process on to the synthesis. Yet 
some claim that HegeEs originality and importance lie in 
his demonstration that contradictories are compatible. 
Identity in difference is the formula. On the other hand, 
contradiction may be the result of the lower, imperfect type 
of thought, the understanding, implied in the use of the 
s 
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Hegel's dialectic is the mode of self-development of the 
Idea, which is the Spirit, the Demiurge of nature, from a 
logically primitive state called Being through a large num- 
ber of steps to a consummation in the Absolute Idea or 
Spirit. The process is logical, not temporal : all the steps 
are valid simultaneously. This is true at least in the 
earlier, properly logical part, and even in that of Nature, in 
which Hegel denied evolution. His History, however, 
seems to involve a pi ogress in time. 

Each step of the process is triple : thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis ( in a few cases there are two or four steps ). The 
triad is more than a mere positive, negative, synthesis. It 
also partakes of the nature of genus, differentia, species, 
and of immediacy, mediacy, and the overcoming of mediacy 
by a new immediacy, or as it is expressed : in itself, for or 
over against itself, and in and for itself. Similarly it is 
universal, particular, singular, and it is also called abstract, 
dialectical and speculative. These emphasise the logical 
nature of the transitions, and the progress which they effect 
towards concreteness. The second term, although a diffe- 
rentiation of the first, is also regarded as its opposite or 
negative, but at the same time as identical with it. The 
greatest stress is laid on the unity or identity of opposites. 
However, the antithesis is not in general the logical contra- 
dictory of the thesis : in many instances it is not at all 
clear how it can be called its opposite. The triad schema, 
further, is not uniform. It follows a somewhat different 
pattern according to the stage. Being, Essence or Notion, in 
which it occurs. There is a progressive decrease in the 
importance of the movement from contrary to contrary. 

The whole process is one triad : (a) The Idea in Itself, 
the Logical Idea ; (6) The Idea out of Itself, Nature ; (c) 
The Idea in and for Itself, Spirit. Each of these moments 
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corresponds in its turn to a triad : (a) the Logic proper, to 
Being, Essence, the Notion ; {ty to Mechanics, Physics, 
Organics ; (c) to Subjective Spint, Objective Spirit, Abso- 
lute Spirit. Each of these moments is in its turn a triad, 
and these are further subdivided, and so on. Hegel gives 
about 90 triads, and permits the reader to add to their 
number. Nevertheless the whole process is a unity. Each 
triad subserves the whole : the same Idea is at work 
through them all. It is conceived as comprehending the 
whole universe in its whole development. The universe 
thus has a unity of the type called organic : Hegel avowed 
himself a follower of Aristotle. The process is also logical. 
All the transitions are represented as strictly deduced. In 
the Nature and History the situation is grasped under one 
concept, which in ordinary’ language would be called its 
essence, and this undergoes the transformation. That the 
universe at any time can be summed up in an essence again 
shows its unity. 

As the process is logical, it is in principle knowablc 
a priori , and Hegel supposed himself to be working it out 
without regard to empirical facts. This is certainly true of 
the Logic proper ; in regard to Nature and Spirit it is con- 
troversial. Hegel also claimed that the procedure gave 
absolute certainty. He regarded the dialectic as a method 
superior to ordinary deduction and induction, of which it 
is in some sense a synthesis. Deduction and induction arc 
characteristic of an inferior type of thought, Verstand, 
understanding, while dialectic is possible only to a superior 
mode of thought, Vemunft, reason. 

What did Hegel think of the validity of logic ? Prtma 
facie the system implies the impossibility of logical contra- 
diction, since it is the contradiction between thesis and anti- 
thesis which drives the process on to the synthesis. Vet 
some claim that Hegel’s originality and Importance lie in 
his demonstration that contradictories are compatible. 
Identity in difference is the formula. On the other hand, 
contradiction may be the result of the lower, imperfect type 
of thought, the understanding, implied in the use of ine 
a 
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categories, and may be removed by rising to the higher 
point of view of the reason. McTaggart takes this view. 
Certainly there can remain no contradiction in the Abso- 
lute Idea. It is not clear whether Hegel held strict logical 
contradiction to be possible 

The whole process is considered progressive in the 
sense of a movement towards the “ higner ”, a conception 
which can be taken as involving ethical improvement, 
though Hegel described it as consisting in increasing con- 
creteness . 

In his early and long unpublished writings, Marx took 
the view that Hegel's dialectic is in some respects valid, but 
is vitiated by his idealism. He therefore adapted it to 
materialism, " stood it upon its feet instead of upon its 
head ", or extracted the " rational kernel ” from the ” wrap- 
pings of mystification". Marx’s own words, in a Preface 
to Capital, that he proclaimed himself a disciple and " even 
....toyed with the use of Hegelian terminology" out of 
contempt for mediocrities who treated Hegel as a "dead 
dog ”, do not suggest that he really took it very seriously. 
However, other remarks suggest the contrary. He says 
that his dialectical method is both the "direct opposite” 
and "fundamentally different" from Hegel's. It is oppo- 
site in that it is materialistic: how otherwise is it different ? 

Hegel’s dialectic is closely bound up with his idealism. 
Its very raison d’etre was to maintain his idealistic view that 
the universe can be deduced from a logical principle. Rea- 
son. Ordinary logic, which can get no more out of its pre- 
misses than they contain, would not suffice, so he invented 
or adopted the concrete universal, which contains its own 
particular and singular, and the dialectical logic, which 
purports to show that all the necessary universal* imply 
each other and are ultimately identical. The dialectic was 
required in particular to reconcile the One and the Many, 
and the Infinite and the Finite, that is the Absolute and the 
World. Hegel held that these high purposes needed a 
superior method of thought. Induction and deduction 
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cannot give certainty : even deduction requires initial as- 
sumptions. Dialectic, by proving the mutual dependence 
of ail its categories, avoids making an unsupported assump- 
tion of any of them, and thus secures complete certainty. 

Materialism needs the dialectic for none of these pur- 
poses. It denies that the universe can be deduced. It does 
not need to maintain that the universe is one, except in the 
sense that it is all material. It has no knowledge of the 
Infinite, which is a theological category. It ought to be, 
but in fact never is, worried by the problem of the one and 
the many, i.e., the problem of univcrsals. It can put up 
with any number of brute facts. All materialists except 
Marx have been content with induction and deduction, and 
have not aspired to a higher mode of thought. 

To state the differences between the dialectic in its 
Hegelian form and materialism more precisely: 1. The 
mode of change of a material world in time is usually 
assumed to be causal. The mode of development, timeless 
or time-like, of the dialectic is logical. The triads proceed 
in terms of negation, synthesis, mediation, particularisation, 
concreteness, and the like. It would be difficult to trans- 
late these into causal terms. 

2. There is in the Hegelian dialectical schema only 
one process, which embraces the whole universe. There is 
no room for casual heterogeneity, irreducible complexity, or 
diverging lines of development. All must be subject to one 
formula and constitute one thing. This is at least not the 
picture of the world presented by common-sense mate- 
rialism. 

S. The dialectic, in dealing with any situation or 
process, must impute to it an essence, a category whose 
changes rule the changes of the process. This may seem to 
be similar to the procedure of science — which is assumed to 
be compatible with materialism— in abstracting from the 
data those which are useful for its purpose. The conception 
of essence, however, is different from tnis. Essence assumes 
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not a causal series of events but a drive, an urge, presuppos- 
ing a goal, which is aimed at and may be reached in spite of 
the recalcitrance of minor factors. Further, this essence is 
not relative to the purposes of an investigator, but is abso- 
lute. Or perhaps rather, it is relative to the purpose of the 
universe, which is absolute. Such a conception is incom- 
patible with materialism, for which nothing is more import- 
ant or fundamental or essential than anything else. 

4 . In Hegel’s dialectic, each synthesis is higher than 
its moments : there is progress at every step, and this is 
inherent in the dialectic. A universal progressive tendency 
is incompatible with materialism. 

5. Hegel’s dialectic is progressive or teleological not 
only in the sense of his " immanent teleology ’’ : it is the 
progress of a conscious process, die Idea realising itself. 

G. The Hegelian dialectic assumes an organic uni- 
verse. 

All these features of Hegel’s dialectic seem dearly in- 
consistent with materialism, and yet Marx’s dialectic, de- 
spite its supposed fundamental difference from Hegel’s, 
retains them all. 

1. The diamats accept causality. But at the same 
time they accept dialectical laws, which are logical, not 
causal ; and the two are incompatible. Engels gives as one 
of the three dialectical laws which lie considers important 
the law of the negation of die negation. Marx also refers 
to it. This law states that after a finite interval of time, 
a state of things will occur which will resemble the initial 
state of things in certain respects, while the intermediate 
stage will not resemble it in those respects. Now causal 
laws cannot say this kind of thing except with regard to 
organisms or effectively isolated systems. Causal laws are 
differential with respect to time : they can state only ten- 
dencies at an instant, and it will depend on circumstances 
what will be the result of integration o\er a finite interval. 
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That is the effective difference between a causal and a logi- 
cal law. 

Diamats might attempt to escape from the difficulty in 
three ways : 

(<i) The triad law might be explained as due to 
chance. Any object or situation will have various charac- 
ters, A, B, etc. Now everything changes, and the changes in 
this case will be by diange of A to A*, B to B\ etc. Some 
of the determinablcs of which A, B, etc., are determinates 
may have finite ranges of variation. Then by the ordinary 
principle of chance A is almost bound to occur again. It 
may occur again even if die range of variation of the As is 
infinite. But when A occurs again, B will be B”, C will be 
C’"\ etc. This is the original situation, but changed, and 
if we are so inclined ue can call it “ higher ". It will be 
perfectly clear that this is not what is meant by tile Uiad 
law. 

(b) The triad law might be explained by chance in 
another way. The outcome of causal processes after finite 
intervals of time might happen in some cases to coincide 
with the results of triad laws. This will not do if the triad 
law is to be universal. But then it will be open to another 
objection : if tlieie are two logically independent laws 
giving the same results we have to decide which is valid. 
Positivists need not do so : they are concerned only with 
observable results. But materialists must decide, and pre. 
sumably they will have to decide that the causal law is the 
valid one. In that case the triad law is merely a happy 
accident and no law at all. 

(c) It might be attempted to show that causal laws 
necessarily lead to results in accordance with triad laws. 
Bernal 1 tries to do this in regard to some physical and 
chemical laws, by appealing to a general tendency to the 


tin Aspects of Dialectical Materialism , p. 101. 
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accumulation of residual effects, side-products, etc., which 
eventually reverse the direction of change. Engels tiies to 
show, in the case of some of the economic laws formulated 
by Mane, that causes of the usual type bring about the 
negation of the negation. Bernal admits that his triad laws 
apply only in special circumstances. If, for example, in a 
chemical case the side-products are lemoved by washing or 
precipitation, the triadic character of the process disappears. 
Only if it is the logical equivalent of a causal law or set 
of laws of a certain range of application, within which it 
is therefore as valid as the causal law, can a triad law be 
considered a genuine and important law ; and in view of 
the difference in character between causal and logical laws, 
this is unlikely ever to be the case. 

Laws of the tiiadic form do not, then, apply systemati- 
cally except perhaps to organisms. By retaining this type 
of law diamat shows that it has not made good its claim to 
emancipate itself from Hegel. 

2. Diamat also retains the Hegelian doctrine that tire 
universe is one single process. Recall Marx’s dictum : "We 
know but one single science, the science of history. . . .As 
long as men shall exist the history of natuie and the histoiy 
of man will condition each other. .. .Ideology itself is but 
one of the aspects of this history.” 2 Engels refers to the 
dialectic as “the universal laws of motion, as well of the 
outer world as of the thought of man 3 Lenin describes 
it as “ the interdependence of all concepts without excep- 
tion, the transition of all concepts into one another without 
exception, the unity of opposites between the concepts 4 

The Textbook rubs it it : “ the relatively external 

and the relatively internal aie interwoven, condition each 
other, and create a vital connection of everything with 
everything in the unitary flow of the development of mat- 


- Marx : The German Ideology. 
s Engels : Feuerbach, p. 03. 

4 Lemu : Notes on Dialectics. 
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ter”. 5 "Social history as a whole, consisting as it does o£ 
the successive replacements of one social system by another, 
. . . .forms a single nodal line of measurements.” 0 “ . . . . 
no nodal line exists independently of the others. In essence 
everything in the world is the nodal line of its own internal 
differences, and at the same time one of the measurements 
in some wider nodal line.” 7 " Philosophy is the self-con- 
sciousness of a self-moving, self-directing world in a process 

of progressive development.” 8 “ there emerges one 

and only one solution we see the appearance of one 

line of development ” 44 in a concrete situation it is 

important to find that 4 new thing ' which emerges as the 
progressive step . ...” 10 44 The Leninist policy is the con- 
ducting of a single line through all stages of revolutionary 
conQict. " 11 


3. The attribution of an essence to esery thing or 
process is often to be noticed in diamat discussion. The 
word is of course a favourite one, as are others of similar 
purport : fundamental, basic, central, in the last instance, 
and the like. The doctrine of basis and superstructure 
occurs to mind. The essence of the social process is the 
change of the productive forces : ideological phenomena 
are 44 ultimately " or " nothing but ” defences of class inte- 
rests. Capitalism is thought of in diamat as definable by a 
formula, which shows strictly what is and what is not com- 
patible with capitalism and thus what innovations do and 
what do not necessitate revolution. Classes are spoken of 
similarly as if their nature were adequately given by a 
formula. ** Proletariat and wealth are opposites. . . . What 
"e arc concerned with is, what the proletariat actually is; 
and what the proletariat will, in accoidance with the nature 


0 Textbook, n. 260. 
8 Ibid., p. 333 
t Ibid., p. 331. 
»IW«L, p. 21. 

0 Ibid., n, 262. 

10 Ibid., p. 370. 

« Ibid, p. 233. 
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of its. own being, be historically compelled to do. Its goal 
and its historical action are obvious, are irrevocably indi- 
cated, in the vital situation of the proletariat." 12 The Text- 
book again puts it very frankly: "As a whole a thing is 
characterised by a certain basic, single quality." 13 "By 
what objective criteria can we tell which properties are 
essential ? The closer their connection, and at the same 
time the more acute their opposition, so much the more 

essential and characteristic are their mutual relations 

The most essential character of capitalists is to exploit ; of 
cats to catch mice ; of an acid to combine with an alkali or 

metal the most essential qualities are those which a 

thing manifests in relation to its ‘ other to its opposite.” 14 
" But all this many-sidedness and relativity of the trade 
unions does not mean that what they really are is purely a 
question of the ‘ point of view so that they can be just as 

truly regarded in several different ways the unitary, 

qualitatively unique definiteness of the trade unions .... 
is to be a school of communism.” 15 

This conception of essence is appropriate in a philo- 
sophy in which logical categories are the governing princi- 
ple of things, but quite out of place in a materialism. Once 
more diamat has not emancipated itself from Hegel. 

4. A number of statements are quoted above ( Chap- 
ter II ) from the classical diamat authors to show that they 
believe in the doctrine of an inevitable progress. It is 
unnecessary to repeat that while natural and consistent in 
Hegel, this belief is incongruous in materialism. 

5. In Hegel the dialectical process is the work of the 
Idea striving for self-realisation. Prof. Sidney Hook remarks 
that there is a ** thread of consciousness " running through 


12 Marx • The Holy Family. 
is Textbook, p 299. 
n Ihid . , Tj., ‘>31 
is Ibid., p. 2G2. 
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the discussion. Odd as it may seem, one sometimes gets 
tliis idea in reading the diamats too. Marx wrote of Bacon, 
evidently with approval, that he “ thought of motion as the 
first and chief intrinsic character of matter, not only mecha- 
nical or mathematical motion, but motion as an urge, as a 
living spirit, as tension, as ‘ suffering to use the language 
of Jacob Boehme.’’ 10 Lenin’s Notes on Dialectics give 
the same feeling : “ The condition for the knowledge of all 
processes of the world in their ‘ self-movement m their 
spontaneous development, in their real life, is the knowledge 

of them as a unity of opposites Development is the 

' struggle ’ of opposites In the first conception of mo- 

tion, je//-movement, its diivhig- force, its source, its motive, 
remains in the shade.... The first conception is lifeless, 
poor and dry. The second is vital. .. Again: “(3) The 
development of the thing or of the phenomenon, its own 
movement, its own life.... (15) The struggle of content 
with form and wee versa. The throwing off of the form, 
transformation of the content.” 

6. These points can be summed up in the statement 
that Hegel’s universe was an organism. Tne diamat universe 
retains clear traces of an organic character. Labriola said, 
” Ours is the organic conception of history." 17 Bernal says: 
" It is just as true and significant that the processes in the 
universe have a natural division into a hierarchy of quali- 
tatively different organisations as that the whole forms an 
organic unity.” 18 Marx habitually used organic analogies 
in discussing social development : the new society develops 
within the womb of the old. When the time arrives for 
the overthrow of the old system, the forces will be ready and 
the necessary leader will be forthcoming. Diamats discuss 
history as conforming to a necessary pattern : almost any 
passage could be chosen at random. Thus : ” Kant's phi- 
losophy was the abstract-theoretical expression of the strug- 


lfl Qu. from Hecker ; Moscow Dialogues 

li Labriola : Essays on the Materialist Conception of History, p, 85. 
18 Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, p J07. 
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gle of the German bourgeoisie at the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th century. Thus it was progressive 
at that time. But by the beginning of the 19th century, in 
accordance with the development of German society, the 
transcendental philosophy was overcome and dissolved by 
the highest stage of that philosophy, Hegel’s system and 
Feuerbach’s materialism. On Kant devolved the role of 
creator of the great ideas of German classical philosophy. 
Kant prepared the way for Hegel.” 19 

In the light of such statements as these, it is hard to 
deny at the back of the minds of the diamat writers the 
idea of an organic universe pursuing a single, preordained 
course of development towards an ethically desirable goal. 
This conception of course finds constant expression in their 
political writing, which presupposes an irresistible trend in 
all countries towards communism. 

It is not true, then, that Marx set Hegel on his feet or 
extracted the rational kernel from his system. Diamat 
remains Hegelianism. 


18 Unter dem Banner des Marxhmui. 



